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READERS WRITE 





The Seven Capital Sins 

In the Dec. 24 issue, you wrote an edi- 
torial “Now at Christmas.” I enjoyed it 
very much and we read it in our Sunday 
School class and discussed it to some ex- 
tent. In one paragraph you said: “ ‘Merry 
Christmas’ to all those who have the 
Eight Beatitudes, to all those who have 
nothing but the Seven Capital Sins.” What 
are the Seven Capital Sins? 

D. C. Campbell 
Westfield, Wis. 

[Pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy 
and sloth. These are the Seven Capital Sins as first 
expounded by early Christian writers. The foremost 
theologians of the Middle Ages agreed with Thomas 
Aquinas that each of the seven classifications repre- 
sented a capital vice. ‘‘A capital vice,’’ wrote Aquinas, 
“is that which has an exceedingly desirable end so that 
in his desire for it a man goes on to the commission 
of many sins, all of which are said to originate in 
that vice as their chief source.’’—Ed.] 


On Radio Censorship 

In your issue of Jan. 7, the article on 
censorship of radio speeches begins with 
“When does free speech cease to be a 
right and become an abuse?” . .. I say 
Wheeler of Montana is right. If a radio 
station can censor in one particular, it 
can do so in all particulars. If people 
do not want to hear a certain radio speech, 
they can always turn it off. Suppressing 
a speaker only makes us more curious to 
find out what he has to say ... 
L. F. Eves 


Picayune, Miss. 


The President’ s Eldest Son 


Please enlighten us as to who the Presi- 
dent’s oldest son is. On page 4 of the 
Jan. 7 issue, we read “Another Roosevelt 
to throw the family name into the lime- 
light was the President’s eldest son, 
Elliott.’ On page 19 of the same issue, 
we read that James Roosevelt is the Presi- 
dent’s oldest son. Were these two twins? 

Harold C. Prugh 
Indiana, Pa. 

Page 4: “Eldest son Elliott.” Page 19: 
“Oldest son” James. How come? 

C. B. Turner 
Horseheads, N. Y. 
[PATHFINDER made a silly slip. James, born 


Dec. 23, 1907, is the President’s eldest son. Elliott 
was born Sept. 23, 1910.—Ed.] 


Garner, Poker, Whisky 

I am wondering if your article on Vice 
President Garner (PATHFINDER, Jan. 7) 
will help or hurt his chances of becoming 
President in 1940. I am also wondering 
if it is really true that I am living in a 
country where people prefer men in high 
places who gamble at poker and serve 
good whisky. What an example to be set 
before our people by the holder of the 

second highest office in the nation! .. . 

E. C. Watson 





Ingold, N. C. 


[Many important Americans have played poker and 
served good whisky.—Ed.] 


Tolerance Program in Chicago 

In PATHFINDER for Jan. 7, I was 
especially interested in the article headed 
“Tolerance Program” and want to tell you 
about a program we have had in our 
Morgan Park High School, Chicago, since 
1936. Our principal, Dr. Eston V. Tubbs, 
has founded an organization called “The 
American Youth League,” whose object is 
to get American youth to appreciate the 


great blessings of “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness” .. . In addition to 
this, Dr. Tubbs himself teaches a senior 
class entitled “International Relations”; 
in this class all countries are studied from 
the viewpoint of their respective contribu- 
tions to world civilization along all lines 
—government, science, arts, social service, 
etc. This, of course, does infinite good in 
developing tolerance and appreciation of 
peoples of the world ... If only we 
could get our American people to stand 
strong for our United States, and at the 
same time to value the really great con- 
tributions made by other nations, we 
should surely no longer hear “Wops,” 
“Frog-eaters,” “Kikes,” etc. ... 
Miss Meroe Conlan 

Chicago, Il. 


N. A. M. and “Mastodon” 

The report of the “N. A. M. Shift” 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 24) is perhaps the 
most significant news item in years. With 
such a “Program for American Progress,” 
there’s a square deal for us all, and the 
old deal will be almost as dead as the 
dodo. Elderman’s eartoon in the Wash- 
ington Post was more than clever. But 
“mastodon” is not the name of the “friend- 
lv” beast. 

Henry Grant Newell 
Rome, Pa. 
(Mr. Newell is right about PATHFINDER’s use of 


the word ‘‘mastodon.’”” The beast in Elderman’s 
cartoon looked more like a dinosaur.—Ed.] 


Concerning Boycotts 

I am in sympathy with the writer to 
“Readers Write” (PATHFINDER, Dec. 
24). I think the wamen of the United 
States would quit wearing silk stockings 
if they knew that they are steeped in 
the blood of Chinese women... 

Estelle Bullock 

Freedom, Ky. 

. . I have read several letters on your 
“Readers Write” page from women who 
have resolved to wear no more silk stock- 
ings—a resolution which I heartily ap- 
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prove. Since the World war I have 1: \,, 
knowingly bought articles of Germay 
production. More recently I have refv..4 
to purchase any goods from Italy d 
Japan .: .I suggest that all good Aner. 
icans resolve this year not only to refy,, 
to buy merchandise from the dicts{o; 
nations but refuse in so far as pos 

to patronize merchants who offer 
goods for sale. 






































H. O. Pori 
Jordan, Mont. 


Views on Preparedness 

Your editorial in reference to war 
paredness in Europe and now in Am: 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 7) appears to 
press well the thought you wish to n 

We are 3,000 miles from Europe, 

an ocean between us, and yet we 
talk of immediate danger of attack f: 
some European invader. We drifted 
the World war through similar war pi 
ganda fed us by European warring 
tions and European-minded American 
M. HH. Ne 


Loveland, Colo. 

. . I believe the American people as a 
whole will hold to the opinion that 
threat to democracy does not exist 3, 
miles away. The preserving of democ: 
here does not mean meddling in Eu 
pean affairs. The threat to democracy 
in the unsolved problems of our own coun- 
try. The solving of our internal pr 
lems would be our most powerful defen 

Frank Rosse: 
Brookville, Kan. 

Our nation is deliberately pursuing a 
course which will lead to war. The tru 
of this startling statement can be shown 
by an objective study of the policies and 
actions of this Administration compared 
with the causes which forced us into tli 
World war. The foreign policy of Wilson 
from 1914 to 1917 has become the foreign 
policy of Roosevelt. But an even mor 
unaccountable fact is that a substantia! 
number of American citizens approve of 
this pro-war policy. A reading of th: 
letters on the “Readers Write” pages ot 
the last 20 issues of PATHFINDER wil! 
confirm that fact ... We should stop 


‘our war-whoops long enough to determin: 


whether anything has actually occurred t 
justify our present belligerent attitude . 
W. E. Wybourn 
El Paso, Tex. 
* 7 *. 

. Why do democracies fear the inevi'- 
able war just ahead? The dictators ha 
challenged us. What is our answe! 
Shall we be disrespected, scorned, called 
names? Shall we relinquish our righ 
to the dictators? I say No! 

George Coleman 
Yeager, Ky. 


More Praise for Work Relief 
Amen, to the letter of O. W. Ent in th« 
Jan, 7 issue, relating the benefits derived 
from the spending program of the PW 1 
and WPA. I do not necessarily uphold 
public spending; but if it’s necessary, pu! 
the men to work on a job that is a 
benefit to mankind, such as was done 
Northumberland, Pa. They'll do it! 
I'm sure that nine out of every ten shove! 
handles broken by leaning on them occur 
in the imaginative minds of the Amer- 
ican public. 
Gaylord L. Roberts 
Perry, la. 
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DEFENSE— 


Arms for America: The Bill Runs Into Billions 


-'ENATORS and representatives set- 
* tled down in Washington last week 
to consider the leading item before the 
76th Congress: the defenses of the 
United States. President Roosevelt had 
asked for huge appropriations—a spe- 
cial fund of $552,000,000, together with 
a regular outlay of $1,232,000,000 for 
the year after next June 30. Congress 
willing, it seemed likely that during 
the fiscal year of 1940, the United 
States would spend three times as 
much for defense as it did in 1934. 

SECURITY: Yet, strategically, the 
United States is the most secure nation 
on earth, Its two neighbors, Canada 
and Mexico, are weak and peaceful. 
From a military point of view, there- 
fore, the country is like an island— 
vulnerable only from the sea or sky. 

On the sea, the United States is 
stronger than any nation except Great 
Britain, which at present is a friendly 
power. Modern battle fleets, with a 
cruising radius of no more than 2,000 
miles, and modern bombers, with a 
maximum range of 1,000, could not 
strike Nérth America from abroad, 

Despite its seeming impregnability, 
however, the United States has greatly 
increased its armaments within the 
past five years. It has joined the 
world-wide arms race because it must 
not be weaker than its potential ene- 
mies. Improvement in airplanes could 
bring such aggressor nations as Ger- 
many and Italy to the very door of 
America. Improvement in crui- 
sers could expose the nation to naval 
attacks from east or west. 

Furthermore, the United States is 
under the practical necessity of guard- 
ing the entire Western Hemisphere. 
For any unfriendly power to establish 
bases in Canada or Mexico would be 
dangerous. For any unfriendly power 
to establish bases in South America 
would be a threat to the Panama Canal. 
Without the Canal, the Navy would be 
severely handicapped in moving be- 
tween the Pacific and the Atlantic. 

Thus, the United States has one of 
the biggest defensive jobs in the world. 
In keeping watch, the country’s armed 
forces must think of the future. To 
have the fleet and the army which may 
be necessary tomorrow, it is necessary 
to build in advance. Such building has 
begun already; the President’s pro- 
gram proposed to continue it. 

ON SEA: Between two oceans, the 
United States relies for defense pri- 
marily on its fleet. The Navy guards 
a watery frontier marked by Maine on 
the northeast, the Virgin Islands on the 
southeast, the Panama Canal on the 





south, American Samoa on the south- 
west, Hawaii on the west and Alaska 
on the northwest. To protect Amer- 
ican shipping, the Navy maintains a 
small fleet in the Orient. 

Soon after the World war, the Amer 
ican Navy was the biggest, newest and 
strongest in the world. By the Wash- 
ington Treaty of 1922, the United 
States accepted the same fleet limita- 
tion as Britain, By letting her Navy 
drop below treaty strength, America 
tried to persuade the world to disarm. 

In 1930, France and Italy began an 
arms race at sea which was joined by 





International 


Hepburn Recommended New Naval Bases 


Japan and Great Britain in 1936. In 
1938, Congress passed the Naval Ex- 
pansion Act to keep pace. Of the 
Navy’s regular 1940 appropriation of 
$721,000,000, about $270,000,000 will be 
spent for new vessels under the Act. 
With present strength shown in pa- 
rentheses, by 1943 the Navy will num- 
ber as follows: 21 battleships (now 
15); 8 aircraft carriers (now 4); 45 
cruisers (now 31); 283 destroyers 
(now 217); 106 submarines (now 87). 
In battleships, this fleet would be 
weaker than Britain’s; in submarines, 
it would be weaker than Italy’s. But 
as a whole it would be stronger than 
the entire Japanese fleet or the Ger- 
man and Italian fleets combined. 
Remainder of the Navy’s regular ap- 
propriation was to pay for the services 
of 117,250 men and officers of the 
Navy and of 19,000 Marines; and to 
provide for fleet maintenance, war 
games, training and other operations. 


In addition, of the special $525,000,- 
000 defense fund, $65,000,000 was ear- 
marked for the Navy. Most of it— 
$44,000,000—was to be spent with the 
advice of a special naval board headed 
by Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn. 
Concern of Admiral Hepburn was 
the strengthening of naval bases for 


the fleet’s far-flung operations. He 
and his’ board recommended the .es- 


tablishment or expansion of 41 bases— 
seven of them air stations in the Pa- 


cific for which there was “urgent” 
need. Most controversial recommen- 


dation of his board was to strengthen 
the defenseless base at Guam, deep 
in Japan’s part of the Pacific. ‘Such 
fortifications would make _ invasion 
of the Philippines difficult; but it 
would also increase America’s chances 
for involvement in a Pacific war. 

ON LAND: George Washington told 
Congress in 1780: “Our object ought 
to be to have a good army rather than 
a large one.” Except in wartime, 
America’s army always has been small. 
Most striking thing about the expen- 
ditures proposed by the President was 
that the Army was to get $511,000,000 
—a new peacetime high. Moreover, 
of the special fund requested by the 
President, the. Army was to receive 
$477,000,000. In 1940, for the first 
time in many years, it is possible that 
the Army may have more to spend 
than its sister service. 

Nevertheless, the Army is normally 
subordinate to the Navy. One of its 
primary missions is to defend the 
bases from which the Navy operates. 
In a purely defensive war, it would be 
called on for its most strenuous ef- 
fort only if the Navy failed to keep 
foreign forces away from the Western 
Hemisphere. But should the United 
States be involved in war abroad, the 
Army would become the striking arm. 

Scattered throughout some 160 
posts of the United States and its pos- 
sessions are 165,000 men and 12,760 
officers of the Army. As its fimst re- 
serve, the Army depends on the Na- 
tional Guard, about 200,000 strong. As 
an Initial Protective Force, the Army 
could muster immediately 400,000 
men—overwhelmingly more than any 
foreign power could land on American 
shores in one shipment. Within eight 
months, the Army could have 1,000,000 
men ready for action. 

Deficiencies, however, do _ exist. 
America’s industries, which must fur- 
nish materials in time of war, are not 
yet equipped for wartime service. 
Thus, the President recommended that 
$32,000,000 of the special fund be used 
to place “educational orders” with 
the 10,000 factories which are adapt- 
able for wartime use. Such orders 
would require manufacturers to buy 
machinery so that they could start 
mass production of guns and other 
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war materials immediately in a tfisis. 

In addition, the Army is particular- 
ly weak in what the President referred 
to as “critical items” of equipment. 
These are things which would be 
needed instantly in case of attack— 
artillery, anti-aircraft guns, semi-auto- 
matic rifles, anti-tank guns, ammuni- 
tion, tanks and gas masks (see cover). 
To make up deficiencies in such_items, 
the President recommended the spe- 
cial expenditure of $110,000,000. 

IN THE SKY: In the proposed spe- 
cial fund, the emphasis was on the sky. 
The President requested $10,000,000 
for training 20,000 young civilian air 
pilots a year (PATHFINDER, Jan. 14). 
His biggest single recommendation 
was to spend $300,000,000 on 3,000 new 
Army planes, and to provide landing 
facilities and crews for them. 

If the air program is approved, Army 
planes will increase from 1,750 in 1939 
to 5,200 by 1943. At the same time, 
Navy planes will grow from 2,170 to 
3,000. Their combined strength will 
be 8,200 planes—a sky armada larger 
than any now known to exist. Even 
with the rest of the world building 
feverishly, it will rank high in 1943. 

DOUBLE DUTY: Such was the arms 
program suggested to Congress by the 
President. The regular appropriation 
of $1,232,000,000—highest ever pro- 
posed in peacetime—was to carry out 
the orderly development of the Army 
and Navy according to long-range 
plans already laid down. The special 
fund seemed to be in the nature of an 
emergency appropriation. As such, it 
was directly traceable to the events 
in Munich last September. 

From Munich, Americans learned 
that force and the threat of force can 
overpower statesmanship, After Mu- 
nich, dictators cast longer shadows 
over Europe than ever before. Amer- 
ica’s own need for preparedness be- 
came more urgent. To the extent of 
$552,000,000—for new bases, equip- 
ment, planes and pilots—the Presi- 
dent proposed to fill the most critical 
gaps, beginning with the expenditure 
of $210,000,000 of the fund this year, 
and continuing until the emergency 
program is complete. 

Munich, furthermore, was a power- 
ful reminder that war is not impos- 
sible, and that when war comes, Amer- 
ica may not stay aloof. America’s 
armed forces can be turned from de- 
fense to attack. 

If the Western Hemisphere were 
threatened by a foreign power, for in- 
stance, the United States might de- 
cide to retaliate by attacking the 
power on its home grounds. As long 
as America is well-armed, such a threat 
will probably never occur. More pos- 
sibly, in a general war, foreign inter- 
ference with American trade or some 
other circumstance might provoke the 
United States to enter the conflict. 

But when and if war comes to 
America, it will be the people, through 
Congress, who declare it. In their 
hands, and nowhere else, will rest the 
responsibility for deciding whether it 
is time for America’s armed forces, 
now insurance for peace, to» become 
instruments for war. 
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President: Diversity 

With the skill of an expert juggler, 
Franklin Roosevelt filled the air last 
week with a dazzling diversity of do- 
mestic problems. With one hand, he 
tossed plans for national defense, so- 
cial security and public works toward 
Congress, while with the other he 
spun problems’ of relief, Federal land 
holdings and flood control. 

National Defense (see page 3), the 
biggest consideration of his week, was 
the subject of a special message to 
Congress. Later, at a press confer- 
ence, the President declared that 
the aircraft expansion phase of the 
program could be completed in two 
years, almost entirely within the fa- 
cilities of private industry. 

Social Security was covered in an- 
other special message, which sanc- 
tioned revisions in the present social 
security set-up and asked Congress to 
extend social security benefits to six 
million persons not now protected. 

Federal Lands fell under the Presi- 
dent’s eye when he created by execu- 
tive order a Federal Real Estate Board. 
Composed of the secretaries of six 
Cabinet departments and the heads of 
the TVA, the Treasury Department’s 
procurement division and the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Board will have 
these duties: (1) to record all gov- 
ernment land holdings; (2) to make 
recommendations for disposal of sur- 
plus holdings; (3) to determine the ef- 
fect of tax-exempt, Federal-held land 
on the tax returns of counties or other 
smal] governmental units.+ 

Two huge New Deal public works 
projects—started and then halted be- 
cause Congress stopped appropriating 
for them—were cited by the President 
as being ripe for revival. The Presi- 
dent suggested the revival in a letter 
to Rep. Joseph J. Mansfield, chairman 
of the House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee. The two projects were the 
Passamaquoddy Bay tide-harnessing 
project in Maine and the Florida ship 
canal. Finishing of the ship canal, 
now 3 per cent eomplete, was justi- 
fied by “commercial and military 
needs,” the President wrote, while the 
Passamaquoddy project would help 
eastern Maine, where “the economic 
situation is, today, at its worst.” 

Relief came in for Presidential at- 
tention at a press conference. Throw- 
ing his weight against the Congression- 
al effort to whittle his $875,000,000 re- 
lief deficiency appropriation request 
down to $725,000,000, he warned that 
the slice would mean discharge of 
more than 1,000,000 WPA workers by 
June 1, 

Apparently to avoid a states’ rights 
controversy with the Governor of Ver- 
mont, the President let it be known 


+ The Federal government owns about 20 per cent of 
the nation’s land, making it the country’s largest land- 
holder. In mid-1937, these holdings—found in all states 
—numbered 394,657,721 acres, valued at $4,696,062,000. 


during the week that he might cance} 
Vermont flood control projects rath 
than quarrel with the state over th. 
acquisition of land needed for |! 
undertaking. Vermont officials ha 
charged that the Federal governmen| 
was trying to seize the land witho.); 
consent of the people (see page 5). 

Other items in the President’s wee\ 
included these: 

@ As his chief activity in forei: 
affairs, he invited Oswaldo Aran! 
foreign minister of  traditiona! 
friendly Brazil, to visit the Unite: 
States early in February for “dir« 
conversations” on “various questio 
of great importance in which our tv 
governments are equally interested.” 
This significant invitation, which son 
believed might lead to far-reachin: 
developments in Pan-American rela- 
tions, was immediately accepted b 
Aranha. 

e During the week the Presiden! 
learned that his wife had surpassed 
him in a popularity poll. Result of . 
Gallup survey of public opinion show 
ed that 67 per cent of the voters a 
proved of the way “Mrs. Roosevelt ha: 
conducted herself as ‘First Lady’.” Th: 
President, according to Gallup figure: 
was favored by 58 per cent of th« 
voters. 





Congress: Relief 

Though Congress dealt last week 
with problems as important and va- 
ried as social security, defense, rail 
roads and Presidential appointments 
the explosive subject of relief con 
tinued to hold the limelight. 

The relief action started with a bang 
when the full House, for the first tim: 
in New Deal history, slashed a WPA 
appropriation, By 226-137, the lowe: 
chamber pared 150 million dollars 
from the 875 million asked by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to keep WPA running 
until] July, and then decorated its 
handiwork with half a dozen restric- 
live amendments. 

As the WPA deficiency appropria- 
tion was handed over to the Senat« 
in this form, Senator James Byrnes’s 
special committee on relief and un- 
employment came forward with a 
sweeping program for relief reorgani- 
zation. Basically, the Byrnes plan 
would mould the present emergency 
relief organizations into a single, co- 
ordinated and permanent program 
under a new government department. 
Unemployment compensation would 
be perfected as “the first line of de- 
fense” for the jobless; Federal grants 
for the aged and unemployable would 
be increased; and a permanent system 
of public works, administrated by a 
new cabinet officer, would replace th¢ 
present WPA and PWA as a source of 
livelihood for the long-time unem- 
ployed. In addition, relief funds would 
be distributed among the states on th: 
basis of their jobless populations, and 
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political misuse of relief funds would 
be made a Federal offense. 

So drastic was his program that 
Byrnes decided to follow Roosevelt’s 
advice and attempt to incorporate none 
of it in the deficiency appropriation, 
with the exception of the ban on 
politics. Nevertheless, that appro- 
priation seemed to be headed for 
plenty of trouble. Conservative sena- 
tors were confident that they could 
beat down all attempts to restore the 
amount cut by the House, and there 
was some talk of slashing the total still 
further, this despite the combined op- 
position of the President, WPA offi- 
cials, the U. S. Conference of Mayors 
and both Mabor groups. 

With relief providing most of the 
Congressional fireworks, a good deal 
of work was done on other important 
jobs, including such as these: 

e The Senate approved the nomina- 
tion of Felix Frankfurter to the Su- 
preme Court unanimously, and that 
of Frank Murphy (see page 13) as At- 
torney General by a vote of 78-7. 
Previously, Frankfurter had _ briefly 
denied allegations of hostile witnesses 
that he was a “Communist,” and Mur- 
phy, testifying at his own request, had 
told the story of his handling of the 
1936 General Motors sit-down strike. 
\ third appointee, Secretary of Com- 
merce Harry Hopkins, was expected to 
meet stiff opposition on the Senate 
floor, after being approved by the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee, but all signs 
pointed to his eventual confirmation. 


e After receiving the President’s 
special message on defense (see page 
3), the joint committee on military af- 
fairs began secret sessions on needs of 
the U. S. Army. In the House, mean- 
while, Rep. Carl Vinson, Georgia Dem- 
ocrat, introduced a bill providing the 
{1 new naval bases requested by a 
special naval committee. 

@ Backed by a special Presidential 
message which urged extension of 
old-age and unemployment insurance 
to “all of our people as rapidly as ad- 
ministrative experience and public un- 
derstanding permit,” the Social Secur- 
ity Board recommended such steps as 
these in its annual report: (1) exten- 
sion of benefits to six million work- 
ers now not covered by the act; (2) 
starting old-age payments in 1940 rath- 
er than 1942; (3) large increases in 
Federal social security grants to the 
states, to be based on the “relative eco- 
nomic capacity of the states.” 

e First tangible step toward aiding 
the railroads came in a comprehensive 
bill introduced by Rep. Clarence Lea, 
California Democrat and chairman of 
the House Commerce Committee. In- 
cluding many of the recommendations 
made by Roosevelt’s special railroad 
committee, the bill offered these chief 
points: (1) the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would be increased from 
11 to 19 members and would exercise 
control over all forms of transporta- 
tion; (2) a special Federal court would 
be created to direct rail reorganiza- 


NATIONAL 


tions; (3) Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loans to railroads would 
be continued. 


“Not by a Dam Site” 


At 2 a. m. of a sweltering June 
morning in Washingtun last year, the 
dying 75th Congress rushed through 
an amendment to the Flood Control 
Act of 1938 empowering the Federal 
government to take land for flood 
control purposes from a state with- 
out the state’s consent. 

Last week, this “midnight amend- 
ment” was the nub of a bitter fight 
between Washington and the rock- 
ribbed Republicans of Vermont. For 
one of 32 proposed New England flood 
control developments, the War De- 
partment had picked a site near the 
tiny hamlet of Union Village, Vt. 
Though he had scored the Flood Con- 
trol Act as “practical abolition of state 
government,” Governor George D. 
Aiken promised, after the September 








International 
Aiken: With an Eye on 1940? 


hurricane had ground two million 
dollars worth of Vermont’s orchards 
to pulp, to cooperate in any plan 
which did not “surrender” the state’s 
“ownership of natural resources.” 
Accordingly, Army engineers began 
to stake out the Union Village site, 
while Aiken and War Department ofli- 
cials signed a contract by which the 
state deeded the land to the Federal 
government. The hitch came when 
Secretary of War Woodring refused 
to put his name to the contract be- 
cause, under the “midnight amend- 
ment,” it was “not necessary.” 
Immediately, Aiken summoned the 
Vermont Assembly for a council of 
war. Declaring that the sole issue 
was “the insistence of the Federal 
government that it can take from us 
what it chooses, when it chooses,” he 
talked darkly of “a deliberate attempt 
to prepare the way for a little group 
to run things their own way.” Telling 
the lawmakers that “we can fight or 
we can run,” the Governor asked them 
to do two things: (1) petition Congress 








to amend the Flood Control Act, and 
(2) vote him $67,500 to fight the Fed- 
eral government “in all legal and prop- 
er ways.” With a whoop, the Assem- 
bly’s big Republican majorities grant- 
ed both requests.7 

Next day, Aiken got more support 
from five fellow New England gover- 
nors, all Republicans, who urged 
Washington to cooperate with their 
states in flood control “without de- 
manding complete surrender of the 
basic rights which belong to the peo- 
ple of the states.” Then President 
Roosevelt indicated, through his aides, 
that he would cancel all Vermont flood 
control projects rather than engage in 
a legal battle. Though this stand tem- 
porarily stalled the fight, more trou- 
ble loomed when Vermont congress- 
men said they would seek to nullify 
the “midnight amendment.” 

Though the fight obviously revolved 
around the ancient issue of states 
rights, those familiar with Aiken sniff- 
ed a strong odor of politics in the 
controversy. The 46-year-old ex- 
farmer, adept at dramatizing “home- 
spun government” and “horse-sense 
democracy,” recently published his 
public addresses, and some saw in his 
widely publicized flood control “re- 
bellion” a bid for national office in 
1940. This suspicion lost nothing when 
the Governor’s stand was loudly ap- 
plauded by the Republican press, 
which coined a war cry for “embat- 
tled Vermont”—“Not by a Dam Site.” 


Crime & Punishmen 


In theory at least, crime is always 
followed by punishment. Sometimes 
the punishment is light, sometimes it 
is quick and furious, sometimes it 
exists only in the mind of the guilty. 
Last week, as the result of three dif- 
ferent crimes, the nation had examples 
of three different types of punishment. 

@ Late last summer, guards dragged 
from the discipline cells of Phila- 
delphia’s Holmesburg county prison 
the livid bodies of four convicts who, 
according to a coroner’s report, had 
been baked to death by a battery of 
steam radiators. Subsequently, 10 
prison officials and guards were sus- 
pended and five of them were indicted 
for manslaughter and murder, Last 
week, one of the five—deputy warden 
Frank Craven—awaited his punish- 
ment after being convicted on the 
lesser charge. 

At his trial, hardened convicts who 
had survived the horrors of the steam- 
ing “Klondike” testified calmly about 
licking perspiration from _ the floor, 
soaking their heads in toilet bowls 
and even attempting suicide as relief, 
Blame for the “torture” was fixed 
squarely on Craven by guard sergeant 








+ The minute Democratic minority’s opinion of the 
Governor’s cause was suggested next day in a sar- 
castic resolution laid before the Assembly. This em- 
powered “‘the self-reliant. independent, individual- 
istic, two-fisted he-men and she-women descendants 
of the Green Mountain Boys to purchase a number 
of blunderbusses for the defense of the sacred bog, 
swamp or morass commonly known as Union Village 
against the alien Federal government.’’ 
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James Hart, who said the héat had 
been turned on under “standing or- 
ders” given by the deputy, and that 
Craven had ignored repeated pleas 
from the prisoners for relief and had 
even prevented a doctor from attend- 
ing them. In his own defense, Craven 
denied Hart’s story and said that the 
steam was on “because of the damp- 
ness” although the temperature out- 
side was 86 degrees. The jury ac- 
quitted Craven of murder, but found 
him guilty of involuntary manslaugh- 
ter. He is liable to a prison sentence 
of from 18 months to three years. 

e Another prison case ended more 
abruptly. When a woolly fog shroud- 
ed lonely Alcatraz Island in San Fran- 
cisco Bay, five Federal convicts sawed 
the thick iron bars of their cells and 
slipped through the night toward the 
water. The men were spotted. by 
guards as they tried to tie driftwood 
‘into rafts with their clothes. Arthur 
“Doc” Barker, 40-year-old kidnaper 
serving a life sentence, ran when 
challenged, was shot through the head 
and died a few hours later. Another 
prisoner was shot through both legs, 
and the remaining three surrendered. 
Though “The Rock” thus maintained 
its escape-proof reputation, authori- 
ties began an immediate investigation. 

@e Punishment following a_ third 
erime seemed much less certain, After 
spending years and every cent he 
could spare trying to cure his 17-year- 
old son Jerry, a hopeless imbecile, a 
New York milliner named Louis Green- 
field determined to spare the boy “a 
life of suffering.” Getting his wife out 
Of the house on a pretext, Greenfield 
nursed his son through an epileptic 
seizure, then held chloroform-soaked 
handkerchiefs against the boy's face 
until the boy was dead. After Green- 
field made a full confession, authori- 
ties said they had no choice but to 
prosecute. But New Yorkers doubted 
whether a jury could be found to con- 
vict the man, agreeing with his law- 
yer, the famous Samuel Leibowitz, that 


“Greenfield’s grief is punishment 
enough.” 

— 
Americana— 


Theater-goer: Called on the stage of 


a theater in Oneonta, N. Y., as winner 
of $187.50 in a wheel lottery, Miss 
Blanche Beebe refused to take the 
money. “I don’t want it,” she told 
the astonished manager. “I just came 
here to see the show.” 

Haul: After paying five cents for a 
candy bar in Reuben Boyer’s store in 
South Bend, Ind., a bandit demanded 
all the money Boyer had in the cash 
register. Boyer emptied his cashbox— 
of the nickel the bandit had given him. 

. . * 

Habit: Appearing as a prosecutor 
after 15 years as a defense attorney, 
David Sinclair completed his summa- 
tion in a Wilmington, N. C., courtroom 
with the impassioned plea: “And so, 
gentlemen, I ask for a verdict of not 
guilty as to both.” The jury prompt- 
ly acquitted the two defendants. 
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Spain, Rain, Reactions 

On the barren brown heaths of Es- 
tremadura in southwest Spain, rain 
rarely falls. Last week rain in Estre- 
madura may have changed the course 
of European history. 

Hoping to divert General Francisco 
Franco from his relentless drive on 
Catalonia, the Loyalists had begun a 
counter-offensive 400 miles to the 
south. For five days their success was 
dazzling. Then, overnight, came rain, 
winds, and bitter cold. Loyalist truck 
wheels bogged in Estremadura’s mud. 

It was as if Franco had arranged an 
alliance with the forces of nature. In 
balmy Catalonia, the Rebel lines clos- 
ed in on the Loyalist capital of Barce- 
lona like a hinged steel gate. On a 
single day, under cloudless skies full 
of birdsong and bombing planes, the 
Rebels took 85 towns including Tarra- 
gona, second largest city in Catalonia; 
and fought to a point 33 miles from 
Barcelona. For the first time since 
the war began, they had superior man- 
power—500,000 to the Loyalists’ 400,- 
000. In the air, their superiority was 
six to one. Franco broadcast an ap- 
peal to government Spain to save her- 
self by surrender. 

Because it is a small-scale model of 
an ideological world war, because it 
reflects the workings of European 
power politics, Spain’s fratricide has 
been nicknamed, “the little world 
war.” Last week Franco’s victory 
drive in Catalonia meant these things 
to these statesmen: 

@ To Benito Mussolini, determina- 
tion that the Rebel victory sought at 
such cost for 30 long months should 
not this time escape. Beside Spain, 
even the prospect of better relations 
with Britain seemed unimportant. 
When Prime Minister Chamberlain 
asked him to keep his promise em- 
bodied in the Anglo-Italian pact of 
last April and withdraw all Italians 
from Spain, Mussolini said in effect: 

1) No men withdrawn until Franco 
has been granted belligerent rights 
and until all foreigners have left 
Spain. Since a League of Nations in- 
vestigating committee had just re- 
ported to the League Council at Ge- 
neva that it was “morally convinced” 
no more non-Spaniards were fighting 
with the Loyalists, Mussolini’s condi- 
tion really meant: no men _ with- 
drawn until Franco has won. 

2) “Liberty of action” to increase 
Italian aid if France should make a 
move to aid Barcelona. 

3) No friendly gestures toward 
France until the Spanish war is over. 
® To Neville Chamberlain, Musso- 

lini’s attitude brought deep disap- 
pointment. Britain’s Prime Minister had 
gone to Rome hoping to broach arms 
limitation and a four-power confer- 
ence. He had lunch with King Victor 
Emmanuel and went to the opera with 
Il Duce.. He received a gold medal 
from Pope Pius XI, watched a Fascist 
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youth drill, laid numerous wre: 
and inadvertently left his famous | 
brella in Mussolini’s office. The Ita! 
government lodged Chamberlain 
16th century villa equipped wit!) , 
pink marble bathtub shaped lik. , 
seashell. The Italian people clap). 
for him. He was a social success- 

he made no diplomatic headway 

When the Mussolini-Chamber!,\, 
chats were over, the British dek 
tion announced: “No new com: 
ment ... has been asked for or 
tered into by either governn« 
What that meant, a menfber of 
delegation explained, was that “Mus 
lini asked us for nothing, and 
didn’t give it.” Back in Lond 
Chamberlain announced cheerily t!)::! 
he had not gone to Rome in vain. || 
had it from Mussolini’s own lips t! 
Italy did not covet an inch of Spanis) 
soil. Britain, the Prime Minister « 
nounced, would not change her poli 
of non-intervention. 

© To Edouard Daladier, Premi: 
of France, Spain presented a bitte: 
dilemma. If he opened the Pyrenee: 
frontier to shipments of arms for Ba 
celona, he risked war with Italy 
war in which France might have to 
fight alone. If he kept the fronti: 
sealed, the Loyalists, starved of food 
and arms, would eventually have to 
yield to superior Rebel force—and 
would be naive not to recognize tha! 
Insurgent Spain would provide air 
bases for Italy. 

While members of Daladier’s own 
Radical Socialist party clamored dir 
warnings that Italian occupation 0! 
the Balearic Islands during a French 
Italian war might mean “the end of 
the French Empire,” the French Cabi 
net decided to keep the frontier closed, 
reserving the right to take a “firm 
stand” later. 

Like irate fishwives, meanwhile, the 
newspapers of France and Italy shriek 
ed at each other. When the Paris 
Ordre quoted an anonymous Frenc!: 
officer as having said it would take 1! 
Italians to lick one retired Frenchma! 
Il Tevere of Rome announced wit 
dignity that “44,000,000 Italians spit in 
the face of the French republic,” an: 
Fascist columnists began seriously dis 
cussing the chances of war in tl 
spring. 


Nazi Week 


Adolf Hitler, who rarely varies hi 
uniform of brown coat, black trouser: 
and swastika armband, buckled 
silver belt around his midriff last fort 
night in honor of a state occasion 
the christening of the _ three-stor) 
900-room Reich Chancellery. As co: 
fidently as Aladdin rubbed his magi 
lamp, Hitler had ordered the Cha: 
cellery built. That was last Apri 
For nine months, 8,000 men worke: 
night and day. . The result, in term: 
of speed’ and efficiency, was an 
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unprecedented building achievement. 
When the Berlin diplomatic corps 
arrived for the housewarming recep- 
tion, the Chancellery was complete to 
the last doorknob. 

Welcoming his guests in the yellow 
marble reception room, proud archi- 
tect Hitler went down the line shaking 
hands. Even Soviet Ambassador 
\lexei Merekaloff came in for an af- 
fable smile. Then the Fuehrer and 
the dean of the diplomatic corps, 
Monsignor Cesare Orsenigo, papal 
nuncio, exchanged polite speeches pay- 
ing tribute to the “peaceful procedure” 
of the Munich conference. 

Thus christened, the Chancellery 
was ready to receive its first official 
visitor last week. Apparently con- 
vinced that Hitler was the Aladdin of 
modern Europe, Hungary sent her 
new Foreign Minister, Count Stephen 
Csaky, to sign the Nazi-sponsored 
anti-Communist pact. With his sig- 
nature, Budapest became the fourth 
member of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
axis. 

While the Reich toasted brother- 
hood with Hungary, the Reich’s press 
roared at The Netherlands. An offi- 
cial of the German Legation at The 
Hague had found a bullet hole in his 
window. Though Netherlands police 
declared the hole had been made by a 
boy’s small-bore air rifle, Nazi news- 
papers angrily assumed that Jews 
were “firing from ambush” at German 
diplomats, and warned of the terrible 
consequences to German Jews of any 
Jewish violence against any German. 

This Nazi sword-rattling was intend- 
ed less for The Netherlands (accused 
of harboring Jewish terrorists) than 
for the Intergovernmental Committee 
on Refugees, which seeks to rescue 
700,000 victims of Nazi race theories. 


The American chairman of _ the 
Refugee Committee, quiet George 


Rublee, had come to Berlin to discuss 
a plan suggested to him in London last 
month by the president of the Ger- 
man Reichsbank, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht. 
By keeping the Netherlands incident 
in the headlines, Nazis sought to hurry 
Rublee into accepting the Schacht plan. 

By the Schacht plan, about 280,000 
old Jews would be allowed to end 
their days in Germany, Other German 
Jews would emigrate, taking 20 to 25 
per cent of their wealth. Remaining 
Jewish wealth would form “security” 
for a huge loan to be raised by world 
Jewry and used partly for financing 
the emigration, but chiefly for the pur- 
chase of German goods. 

Described by most commentators as 
an “extortion” scheme pure and sim- 
ple, the Schacht plan was decisively 
rejected last week by the administra- 
tive committee of the World Jewish 
Congress, meeting in Geneva. Cried 
committee chairman Dr. Nahum Gold- 
man: “We must not let ourselves be 
led to pay cash premiums to our op- 
pressors.” The democracies, he com- 
plained, were treating the Jewish 
refugee problem as one of “philan- 
thropy” instead of as a challenge to 
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Goldman Stressed “Moral Law’ 


, 


“moral law,” the principle that all 
men are created equal. 

The Nazi theory of Jewish inferi- 
ority found expression meanwhile in 
a new way. To 129-year-old Fried- 
rich Wilhelm University of Berlin, 
once ranked as one of Europe’s great 
cultural centers, a new unit was 
added: the Julius Streicher School of 
race science. To dedicate it to its 
stated purpose—“scientific” anti-Semit- 
ism—barrel-chested publisher Streich- 
er appeared in the university audi- 
torium. “I am a self-made man with- 
out culture,” he bellowed complacent- 
ly. “I am not honored by appearing 
in this hall—this hall is honored by 
my presence.” Then, while professors 
and students clapped with apparent 
enthusiasm, Streicher urged that any 


German Jew found guilty of “race 
pollution” (sexual relations with a 


non-Jew) be castrated. 





Orient: Opposition 

In 1931, after U. S. Secretary of 
State Stimson had vigorously pro- 
tested against Japan’s invasion of 
Manchuria, the United States suffered 
acute international embarrassment be- 
cause of Great Britain’s failure to 
protest in similar terms. 

Since 1931, however, the internation- 
al picture has undergone drastic 
changes, and Great Britain and the 
United States now pursue almost 
parallel courses in the Far East. This 
point was made clear last week when 


Sir Robert Craigie, British Ambassa- 


dor to Tokyo, delivered to Foreign 
Minister Hachiro Arita a stiff eight- 
point note on British rights in China. 

While not identical with the one de- 
livered by the U. S. on Dec. 31, the Brit- 
ish note was a close parallel. In it 
Britain took the same position as the 
United States in opposition to the 
“new order” that Japan has proclaim- 
ed in East Asia. Like the United 
States, Britain rejected any forced 
change in the status of China. 








When France later joined the United 
States and Britain in denunciation of 
Japanese efforts to close the “open 
door” in China, Fascist-minded Japan 
found her “new order” program con- 
fronted with the combined opposition 
of the three great democracies. In ad- 
dition, China, encouraged by these de- 
velopments, asked the League of Na- 
tions to establish an independent 
committee to coordinate world action 
to halt Japan’s conquest. Faced with 
this growing opposition, Japan was 
reported ready to deal with the Unit- 
ed States and Britain on the “open 
door” principles, 

Sterner opposition was met by the 
Japanese on China’s war fronts, too. 
New victories were reported by the 
Chinese in North and Central China, 
while the Japanese bombed Chinese 
cities as far west as Chungking, emer- 
gency capital, But even in the air, the 
Chinese claimed their rejuvenated air 
force had inflicted heavy damage on 
Japanese warships and warplanes in 
South China, 





.* 
Mexico: Ouster, Slaying 

During the past two years, in more 
than one instance, the Mexican gov- 
ernment has shown evidence of emu- 
lating Fascist states while expro- 
priating American and British farm 
lands and oil properties. Last week a 
new high in evidence along this line 
was reached when Frank L. Kluck- 
hohn, New York Times correspondent, 
was expelled from Mexico on 24 hours, 
notice. e 

Mexico laid the expulsion to Kluck- 
hohn’s “malicious misinterpretation” 
of Mexican policies. But from Browns- 
ville, Tex., Kluckhohn declared he had 
been “made the butt of a general move 
to crack down on American press cor- 
respondents in Mexico”—because he 
had found out too much about Mex- 
ico’s oil deals with Germany. More- 
over, he revealed that Gen. Juan Az- 
carate, newly reappointed Mexican 
Minister to Berlin, was hurrying to the 
Nazi capital on a secret mission indic- 
ative of closer-German relations. 

Meanwhile, the Cardenas govern- 
ment’s campaign against Gen, Satur- 
nino Cedillo, one-time “boss” of San 
Luis Potosi State and leader of last 
May’s abortive revolt against the gov- 
ernment, ended in Cedillo’s death. 
During the nearly eight months since 
the uprising, he and a few followers 
managed to find refuge from pursuing 
Federal troops in the rugged moun- 
tains of central Mexico, 

But last fortnight the Rebel leader 
and his son, Elodio Cedillo, were slain 
in a skirmish with pursuing soldiers, 
the end coming near the little moun- 
tain town of Cardenas. While his re- 
mains were sent to his Las Palomas 
ranch for burial, photographs of the 
former provincial dictator’s bullet- 
riddled body were distributed threugh- 
out San Luis Potosi to convince doubt- 
ing ex-followers that their one-time 
“strong man” was dead. 
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MOVIE WORLD 
English Scarlett 


Searlett O’Hara was not beautiful 

. an arresting face, pointed of chin, 
square of jaw. Her eyes were pale 
green ... starred with bristly black 
lashes tilted at the ends. Above them, 
her thick black brows slanted up- 
ward... 





In those opening words, Margaret 


Mitchell described the heroine of her 


best-selling novel Gone with the Wind. 
To find a flesh-and-blood Scarlett 
for his movie version of the book, 
Producer David QO. Selznick screen- 
tested hundreds of known and un- 
known American girls, made one false 
start with Norma Shearer, provoked 
journalistic hoaxes, and all but filled 
the public with acute boredom. 

Last week, Mr. Selznick announced 
that his two-year search had ended 
with the choice of Vivien Leigh, an 
English actress, to: portray the im- 
petuous southern belle. Anticipating 
criticism on that score, he explained 
that southerners of the Civil war peri- 
od were proud of their British ances- 
try. 

In personal appearance, Vivien Leigh 
checks well with the page-one de- 
scription of Scarlett. She has a point- 
ed chin, square jaws, slanting green 
eyes, and is piquant rather than beau- 
tiful (see cut). In addition, she is 
short (5 feet 3 inches), tiny-waisted 
and dark-haired. 

Unlike the O’Hara vixen, who was 
a 16-year-old maiden at the beginning 
of Miss Mitchell’s book, Miss Leigh is 
24, married (to Leigh Holman, a Lon- 
don lawyer), and the mother of 5-year- 
old Suzanne Holman. Born in India 
where her English father was a stock- 
broker, she was formally educated in 
English, Italian and French schools 
and studied for the stage in Paris and 
London. Not until January, 1935, did 
she get her first chance—roles in two 
minor movies. In the spring, she 
won fame in a London stage play, 
“The Mask of Virtue,” and has since 
appeared in several other stage and 
screen productions, mostly British. 
Americans have seen her as the cam- 
pus widow in “A Yank at Oxford,” and 
as the proctor’s daughter in “Storm in 
a Teacup.” 

Miss Leigh will not be the only 
Britisher in “Gone with the Wind”: 
another will be Leslie Howard, as 
the scholarly Ashley Wilkes. Japan- 
born Olivia de Havilland is slated to 
play Melanie, and Clark Gable was 
long ago chosen for the part of Rhett 
Butler. If all this is not just another 
Selznick trial balloon, “Gone with the 
Wind” should go before the techni- 
color cameras within the month. 
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You'll Be Seeing 


The Great Man Votes (RKO): Gar- 
son Kanin, who directed the surpris- 
ingly effective “A Man to Remember,” 
is largely responsible for the all- 
around competence of this political 






















































































International 
Miss Leigh Resembles the Book’s Heroine 


satire. John Barrymore plays a tip- 
pling night watchman who used to be 
a college professor and can now bare- 
ly support his motherless children 
(Virginia Weidler and Peter Holden). 
Tossed into the center of a heated 
political campaign because he is the 
only voter in a key precinct, he is 
cajoled, flattered and exploited on all 
sides, but emerges a changed man. 
This film will delight many because 
of its wise jibes at boss-run politics. 


Son of Frankenstein (Universal): 
Still played by Boris Karloff, that un- 
holy monster stumps and grunts again 
through a stereotyped but effective 
horror tale. Basil Rathbone is the son 
of Baron Frankenstein who created 
the monster. Bela Lugosi is “Old 
Ygor,” whose mind is as twisted as his 
broken neck; and Lionel Atwill is a 
policeman whose manipulations of a 
wooden arm provide one of the pic- 
ture’s high spots. Little Donnie Duna- 
gan, who calls the monster a “nice 
giant,” is the youngest of the Franken- 
steins and is in sufficiently good health 
at the movie’s end to enable Universal 
to turn out next year, if it wants to, 
“Grandson of Frankenstein.” 

Zaza (Paramount): Most adults have 
seen the old melodrama, “Zaza,” play- 
ed by one actress or another. Clau- 
dette Colbert takes on the job this 
time, and does well in spite of a slow- 
moving, out-dated story. She’s a mu- 
sic-hall girl who falls in love with a 
gentleman (Herbert Marshall) only to 
give him up when she learns he’s mar- 
ried. 

There’s That Woman Again (Colum- 
bia): The jolly Bill Reardons of 
“There’s Always a Woman” are back 
to solve another thin murder mystery 
in their peculiarly off-hand fashion. 
Melvyn Douglas is again Bill, but his 
meddlesome wife this time is Virginia 
Bruce, instead of Joan _ Blondell. 
Though not so good as its predecessor, 
the comedy is satisfactory. 





Path finde; 


SCHOOLS 
A. A. C., Security 


Founded in 1915, the Association 
American Colleges is an organizati: 
of approximately 550 higher edu 
tional institutions in the United Stat: 
and Canada. Made up of privat 
church-supported and state schoo! 
its broad purpose is “to promote hig! 
er education in.all its forms.” 

Among other things, members 
the Association have been at odds ov: 
the question of whether employees « 
colleges and universities should be i: 
cluded in the operation of the Soci 
Security Act, which now exclud 
them. Last week, after 500 delegat: 
had flocked to Louisville, Ky., to at 
tend the association’s 25th annuz 
meeting, the issue had been settled | 
favor of inclusion under the Act. 

The settlement came only after 
heated debate. Opponents of inclusio: 
argued that acceptance of the Ac! 
meant acceptance of the principle of 
taxation, which non-state schools hav: 
long fought, and that a “Federal sul 
sidy” (social security benefits) would 
lead to “Federal control” of education 
al policies. Chief supporter of this 
view was Henry M, Wriston, president 
of Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

This argument was met by James L 
McConaughy, president of Wesleyan 
University and Republican lieutenant 
governor of Connecticut. He declared 
that at least 50 per cent of college 
teachers had no provision for old age, 
warned against antagonizing the pub- 
lic by opposing “certain social re 
forms,” and made light of the “Federal 
control” fear by pointing out that al- 
most all colleges had used National 
Youth Administration funds withou! 
the government trying to “dictate” ed- 
ucational policies. Apparently won 
over by this plea, the conference ap- 
proved a resolution favoring extension 
of the act to college employees. 

Oe 

° 

Briefs 


G@ Because “we believe a uniform 
will give the worker more authority, 
let the kids know who is boss and in- 
crease the worker’s pride in his job,” 
Lieut. Col. Brehon B. Somervell, New 
York City Works Progress Administra- 
tor, is planning to have more than 
5.000 WPA recreation teachers wear 
uniforms. The garments. will be made 
in WPA sewing shops and supplied 
free to the teachers. 





gq A survey of rural education in 
Wyoming has revealed that the state 
has 16 of the most expensive students 
in the country. Attending one-pupil 
grade schools in isolated sections, the 
pupils cost the state about $700 each 
a year, 


ee 
USEFUL FACTS ABOUT FISTULA 


Risgs of too harsh treatment are told in 
free book of McCleary Clinic, 482 Elms 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Jews on Refugees 


Though their tradition of solidarity 
in the face of danger is centuries old, 
the Jews of the world have never been 
bound closer together than they are 
today. This is true of America’s 
4,000,000 Jews no less than of the 
(5,000,000 Jews living in the anti-Semi- 
tic belt of Europe, and last week’s 
news amply proved it. 

In Washington, D. C., at least 1,500 
delegates from 800 American communi- 
ties in 44 states swarmed into the 
Mayflower Hotel for the annual con- 
ference of the National Council for 
Palestine. As one of the nation’s most 
important and inclusive Jewish or- 
sanizations, it was natural that the 
Council should devote its meetings 
exclusively to the refugee problem. 
As the chief organ of Zionism in 
({merica, it was equally natural that 
the Council should urge a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine as the most 
promising solution—a position oppos- 
ed by some Jewish organizations. 

Among scores of speakers, both 
Jews and Gentiles, hardly one failed 
to make these two points: (1) the Nazi 
proposal that non-German Jews “ran- 
som” their brethren from the Reich by 
helping to sell German goods was 
despicable and impossible, and (2) 
the quickest and best way of aiding 
Jewish refugees was to re-open Pales- 
tine to Jewish colonization. Rabbi 
Abba Silver of Cleveland, chairman of 
the Council, scored the “ransom” plan 
(see page 6) as “placing a premium on 
brutality.” His plea for a re-opened 
Palestine was echoed by one of the 
featured non-Jewish speakers, Solici- 
tor General Robert H. Jackson, who 
declared that “in Palestine today there 
is room for more refugees than in any 
other country in the world.”+ 

Star speaker of the conference was 
Jan Masaryk, son of the founder of 
Czechoslovakia who quit his post as 
that nation’s minister to England after 
the Munich “peace.” In an impassion- 
ed speech, he declared that he, a 
Christian, had decided to cast his lot 
with Zionism because Palestine, like 
his own country before Munich, was 
struggling to preserve democracy. 

In a practical way, the meeting took 
two .steps. The first was to petition 
Prime Minister Chamberlain of Great 
Britain to relax the ban put upon im- 
inigration into Palestine so that 100,000 
German Jews could settle there this 
year. The second was a decision to 
cembine with several other American 
Jewish organizations to raise a great 
sum to aid refugees. 

As the Washington conference clos- 
ed, an even more ambitious Zionist 
plan was being broached in New York 
City. There Robert Briscoe, only Jew- 


+ Contradicting such statements, a handful of men 
escribiiag themselves as ‘‘American Arabs’’ picketed 





he hotel during the conference, carrying signs read- 
ng “Arabs protest Zionist invasion of Palestine.” 





International 


Jan Masaryk Was the Star Speaker 


ish member of the Parliament of Eire, 
proposed that 600,000 German Jews 
and 400,000 from Poland, Rumania 
and Hungary be settled in the Holy 
Land in the next two years, 

Striking nearer home in the mind of 
the average American was still an- 
other plan. A New York organiza- 
tion called the Public Relations Guild 
announced it had received an offer 
from a Texas realty company of 46,000 
acres of land for refugees. The Guild 
said it needed a million acres. 


Klan, Catholics 


Born during the terrors of Recon- 
struction in the south as a means of 
“keeping the colored man in _ his 
place,” the night-riding, white-robed 
Ku Klux Klan broadened its attacks 
during the 1920s to include particular 
assaults on the Roman _ Catholic 
Church, That the day would ever 
come when Catholic and Klansman 
would smile cordially at each other 
seemed as remote as the day when 
Catholic would embrace Communist. 

Yet last week, while crowds stared 
and reporters’ eyes popped, one of 
the three Roman Catholic Cardinals in 
the United States, Denis Cardinal 
Dougherty of Philadelphia, chatted 
affably with Dr. Hiram W. Evans, Im- 
perial Wizard (president) of the Klan, 
at the dedication of the Roman Catho- 
lic Co-Cathedral of Christ the King 
» Atlanta, Ga. 

Moreover, the 58-year-old, dentist- 
Klansman, himself a member of the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), 
was attending the ceremonies as an 
invited guest of Bishop Gerald P. O’- 
Hara of the Savannah-Atlanta diocese. 
Lending particular point to the appar- 
ent reconciliation was the fact the 
Cathedral had been erected on the 
site of the former national headquar- 
ters of the Klan. 
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SALE CATALOG—FREE 


Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes of 
Heaters, Ranges, Furnaces at 
FACTORY PRICES. Easy 
Terms. Write todayfor FREE 
CATALOG. New styles, new 
features, new colors. 30 days 
FREE trial — 24-hour ship- 
ments. The Kalamazoo 
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961 Rochester Avenue 
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i Get your FREE copy 
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Order Company’s 
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ing Everything to 
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Lowest Prices. The 
Dress pictured at the 
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the coupon or a post- 
card and get your 
FREE copy today. 
Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Cotton: Changes 


Because of their potential effect on 
the economy of the south, two impor- 
tant mechanical developments in the 
cotton industry were being carefully 
appraised last week. 

One development was announced by 
University of Tennessee engineers, In 
cooperation with the TVA and the 
Engineering Foundation of New York, 
they had invented an improved meth- 
od of processing cottonseed oil. [If 
widely used, according to the engi- 
neers, the new method will jump the 
annual output of cottonseed oil from 
4,500 to 27,000 tons and lower the costs 
of processing by 25 per cent. 

With cottonseed oil now valued at 
7 cents a pound, the development was 
expected to add $3,150,000 annually to 
the income of cottonseed oil manufac- 
turers and to increase the number of 
small cottonseed oil mills in the south. 
In addition, observers thought the 
method might: (1) help the seed over- 
take the staple as the most important 
ingredient of the cotton plant, and 
(2) bring about large savings in the 
soybean, peanut and flaxseed oil in- 
dustries, since the new method is also 
applicable to them. 

The other technical development, 
effected by the General Electric Com- 
pany in Schenectady, N. Y., was a ma- 
chine capable of speeding up four- 
fold the finishing process in cotton 
fabric manufacturing. Before the new 
machine was developed, cross threads 
in cotton cloth were kept at right an- 
gles to vertical threads in a straight- 
ening machine adjusted by hand—ad- 
justments which slowed movement of 
the material down to about a mile and 
a third an hour. The “eagle eye” de- 
vice, however, (so-called because two 
light beams are used to detect skewed 
threads), makes adjustments auto- 
matically, turning out the material at 
the rate of three to five miles an hour, 











Cropper Revolt 


Some of the richest cotton land in 
the United States lies in southeastern 
Missouri’s “boot-heel,” which hooks 
down between Arkansas and Tennes- 
see. Last year, the “boot-heel” was 
white with the bolls of a bumper crop, 
but, as in other cotton sections, sag- 
ging prices struck hard at the region. 

Last week, the “boot-heel” was 
worrying about a revolt against pov- 
erty that had brought it nation-wide 
notoriety. Without warning one after- 
noon, hundreds of ragged men and 
women appeared on the section’s two 
main highways. With them they 
brought their children, some too small 
to walk, and their old ones, some so 


+ This trend has been rapidly advancing. Today, 
cottonseed oil is used in more than 50 products, in- 
cluding phonograph records, soap and linoleum 
Linters, the tiny tufts of cotton which cling to the 
Seeds, are used in more than 35 different products 
Cottonseed meal, left after the oil is removed, makes 
animal feed, dyestuffs and flour. 






















weak they had to be carried. Piles 
of household furnishings were dump- 
ed beside the roads. By nightfall, 
some 1,300 persons lined 150 miles of 
the two highways, 

To the curious and the authorities 
who came quickly to investigate, the 
squatters explained that they were 
sharecroppers who had been evicted 
from their shacks by landlords. Most of 
them blamed the Federal government 
for their troubles; the landlords, they 
said, had either thrown them out or 
ordered them to become day laborers 
at starvation wages to avoid sharing 
their AAA benefit checks with the 
croppers, as the law required. They 
themselves intended no harm, the 
croppers said; they simply wanted to 
call attention to their plight. 

For four days and nights, subsisting 
on the barest bits of rough food, the 
forlorn army stuck it out, huddling 
behind tattered blankets stuck on fence 
posts as protection from the driving 
snow and rain. Meanwhile, as efforts 
to provide food and clothing were 
strangled by red tape, land-owning 
farmers of the “boot-heel” held an 
indignation meeting. Deploring the 
“bad publicity” the demonstration had 
cast upon them, they denied forcing 
the croppers from the land and de- 
clared the revolt was “instigated by 
certain agitators.” From Washing- 
ton, they demanded an investigation 
of the “activities” of Hans Baach, man- 
ager of a Farm Security Administra- 
tion co-op at La Forge, Mo., and Owen 
Whitfield, a Negro minister of the 
colony. These men, the planters hint- 
ed, had led the croppers into their 
self-imposed hardships with promises 
that the government would aid them. 

Finally, health authorities pronounc- 
ed the squatters’ camps a “menace,” 
and troopers forced them to move. As 
the croppers slowly and reluctantly 
returned to their shacks and cabins, 
the “boot-heel” breathed easier, But 
though the immediate trouble was 
temporarily settled, it seemed plain 
that the basic problem of half a mil- 







International — 
For Four Days and Nights, Missouri’s Cropper Army Dwelt Behind Make-Shift Shelters 


lion impoverished cropper families all 
over the nation was far from solved 
os 
> 
Briefs 


g Wages of 300,000 Americans hav: 
been raised and working hours o! 
1,384,000 laborers have been reduced 
under the Labor Standards Act, its Ad- 
ministrator, Elmer F, Andrews, re- 
ported to Cengress last week. Whe 
the 30-cents-an-hour minimum wag: 
and the 42-hour maximum work wee! 
go into effect next October, he predict- 
ed, another 2,300,000 men and women 
will enjoy better working conditions 


@ The United States and its pos- 
sessions yielded more gold last yea! 
than ever before in history, according 
to the annual report of the Bureau o! 
the Mint. The total of 5,056,308 ounces 
was worth $176,970,800—about nine 
million dollars more than in 1937. 


oe 


@ Because public confidence in th 
drug industry was believed to hav 
been undermined by sensational] dis 
closures about the big McKesson & 
Robbins drug firm in the Coster- 
Musica case, leaders in the business 
were planning a concerted publicity 
campaign last week. The effort wil! 
stress such facts as these: in 1939, 
1,350 drug, chemical and cosmetic con 
cerns will spend more than 33 mil- 
lion dollars on research and scientifi 
development of their products. 


g Of 24 countries covered in th: 
annual report of the International 
Labor Office just released from Geneva, 
Switzerland, 13 suffered a rise in un 
employment during 1938, while 11 
showed decreases among their jobless 
The United States led the first group, 
with 2,600,000 workers added to its 
unemployed. Germany showed the 
best record, cutting its jobless by) 
420,000 during the year. In Germany, 
however, the employment classifica- 
tion includes all those working on 
extraordinary public projects. In the 
United States, on the other hand, re- 
lief workers are classified as jobless. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Horrifying Cure 


Persons who have been pampered as 
children are particularly susceptible 
to a mental disorder called deperson- 
alization. When they grow up, they 
find the world unexpectedly indiffer- 
ent to them. Unable to adjust them- 
selves, they sometimes abandon their 
personalities entirely. 

Before a meeting of mind specialists 
in New York last fortnight, Dr. Paul 
Schilder of the city’s Bellevue Hos- 
pital described a typical case. She 
was a woman, brought to the hospital 
after she had swallowed several 
needles. “I don’t feel at all,” she pro- 
tested. “I am not alive any more. | 
have turned to stone. I.am a woman 
without a world.” 

Unlike most “depersonalized” indi- 
viduals, however, Dr. Schilder’s patient 
had recovered. Agent of the striking 
cure was metrazol, a drug whose use 
has been developed recently by Ca- 
nadian scientists. Injections of it 
cause terrific nervous convulsions. 
Over a period of time, such convul- 
sions had jarred the brains of three 
“depersonalized” patients at Bellevue 
back to normal paths of thought. Sane 
once more, the patients reported that 
the injections had produced in them 


the same effect: overwhelming fear 
that they would die by exploding, 
like an electric light bulb, with a 


sharp, loud noise. 
——__ —_—___ eo—e-- - ™ 


Useful Freezing 


At 460 degrees Fahrenheit below 
zero, there is a complete absence of 
heat, or molecular motion. As sub- 
stances approach this “absolute zero,” 
they undergo strange changes. Lasi 
week, scientists proposed to make two 
such changes useful. They were these. 

e When gasoline is cooled, it be- 
comes viscous, like oil, and loses much 
of its inflammability. Assen Jordanoff, 
aviation engineer of New York, an- 
nounced the development of a cooling 
system of dry ice to keep the gasoline 
in airplane tanks at a temperature of 
about 130 degrees below zero. In a 
plane fitted with his device, the fuel 
was heated for use as it passed into 
the motor. 

On Roosevelt Field, L. L., Jordanoff 
gave a public demonstration by thrust- 
ing a blowtorch into a pail of cold 
gasoline. Its flames were extinguish- 
ed. When Jordanoff held the flame 
above the fuel, the fuel ignited, but 
it burned slowly and without an ex- 
plosion. His invention, Jordanoff said, 
would make airplane tanks virtually 
non-inflammable in military combat, 
would lessen the risk of flying in elec- 
trical storms, and would minimize the 
hazard of gasoline explosions in 
crack-ups. 

@e Within a few degrees of absolute 
zero, conductor wires lose all but an 
infinitesimal fraction of their resist- 





ance to electricity; they become super- 
conductors. At the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in Boston, Dr. F. 
G. Keyes discussed two important de- 
velopments bearing on low-tempera- 
ture conductors. First was the finding 
of a new and cheaper way to produce 
low temperatures. Second was the 
discovery that certain alloys become 
super-conductors at relatively high 
temperatures which are easy to pro- 


duce. Further research, Dr. Keyes 
sugg sested, may develop refrigerated 
wires able to send electrical power far 


beyond the present limit of economical! 
transmission, which is less than 400 
miles. Since such wires would be 
much less resistant to electricity than 
the ones now in use, they would re- 
quire less energy to deliver the same 
amount of power: thus, they might 
spread electricity more widely through 
the country and make it cheaper as 
well. 
ee 


° 
Undersea Exploration 

Coiled up in the geophysical labora- 
tory of the Carnegie Institution in 
Washington, D. C., last week was a 
steel rope nearly seven miles long. Its 
completion was announced by Dr. 
Charles S. Piggot of the Institution. 
With it, he hoped to conduct explora- 
tions far below the ocean's surface. 

More than three-quarters of the 
ocean floor lies over a mile below the 
surface. In some 60 ocean “deeps,” 
depths are as great as six miles. Not 
until 1936, when Dr. Piggot took an 
Atlantic trip on a Western Union cable 
repair ship, had anyone more than 
seratched the ocean floor. 

With him on his voyage, Dr. Piggot 
took a deep-sea gun and several bits 
The gun was a metal cylinder filled 
with eannon powder; the bits were 
10-foot, hollow tubes which could be 
attached to the gun. At depths up to 
three miles, each tube was lowered to 
the ocean bottom; as it touched, the 
gun went off, driving the tube into 
the submarine ooze, When each tube 
was raised, contained sample of 
the ocean bottom. 

On his trip, Dr. Piggot found beneath 
the ocean floor traces of manganese, 
iron, copper, tin, gold and other min- 
erals already known to exist in sea 
water. More surprisingly, he found 
that the ocean’s bottom appeared to 
contain much higher concentrations 
of radium than corresponding strata 
on dry land. 

Not concentrated enough to be useful 
commercially, the radium seemed most 
prevalent at the greatest depths. Since 
radium is found only in ancient de- 
posits, it may be that ocean deeps are 
among the oldest unchanged features 
of the earth. Chief advantage of his 
prodigious new rope was that it would 
allow Dr. Piggot to seek radium deeper 
than ever before, and incidentally to 
test the theory of the ocean’s age. 
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For Quick Cough 
Relief, Mix This 
Remedy, at Home 


No Cooking. No Work. Real Saving. 


Here’s an old home remedy your mother 
used, but, for real results, it is still one of 
the most effective and dependable for coughs 
due to colds. Once tried, you’) swear by it, 

It’s no trouble, Make a syrup by stirring 
2 cups granulated sugar and one cup water 
for a few moments, until dissolved. No 
cooking needed—a child could do it. 


Now put 2% ounces of Pinex into a pint 
bottle, and add your syrup. This gives you a 
full pint of truly splendid cough medicine, 


and gives you about four times as much for 
your money. It keeps perfectly, tastes fine, 
and lasts a family a long time. 

And you'll say it’s really amazing for quick 
action. You can feel it take hold instantly. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes, and helps clear the air passages. 
No cough remedy, at any price, could be 
more effective. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway 
Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated 
form, well-known for its prompt action on 
throat and bronchial membranes. Money re- 
funded if not pleased in every way. 
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BUILT 


SCOTT PHILHARMONIC 


Generally recognized today as ‘“The World's Finest and 
most Powerful Radio Receiver.’’ Each one hand made 
to order with fine watch precision, from finest quality 
parts, for performance impossible with mass produced 
radios. Radically new engineering gives amazing dis- 
tance, selectivity, reduction in effects of electrical in- 
terference and static, and magnificent tonal perfection 
such as only the costliest, super-sensitive, laboratory- 
built instrument can produce. Yet the Scott costs no 
more than many production type receivers! 
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Budget plan (U. Record 
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E.H. SCOTT RADIO D LABS., ne. 

4488 Ravenswood A’ 

Dept. 42AA9, Cnicaco, aL. 

Send all the facts, order blank, 

and special offer. No obligation. 
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Studios: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Los Angeles 





| BE A PASSENGER TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


Earn Getter Pay With This Training 
Railway and Bus Lines use our trained graduates 
Men—19 to 50). Short, home-study course qual- 
ifies you and upon completion, we place you at 
up to $136 per month, plus expenses, to start, 
or refund tuition. Get Free Booklet with an 
outline of our 19 yr. record. 

STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE 
Div. 901, Buffatoe, N.Y. 


WANTED INTEND ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS 


for PUBLICATION and RADIO 


and for submission to motion picture, record and 
transcription mar 


Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36F, Portiand, Ore. 





IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY 

Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers. 
PATHFINDER 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL 





Relief and Realism 


OMMENDABLE as they are, Con- 

gressional efforts to economize on 
relief expenditures should not excite 
too much enthusiasm. The fact is that 
mere economy does not in any sense 
go to the real root of the problem. 
Further than that, unless it is truly 
justified, the economy can do a great 
deal of harm to people in dire need. 


Wholly apart from this particular 
consideration, there is the larger pic- 
ture of relief as a permanent problem 
of government. For a long time after 
the 1929 crash, unemployment was 
officially described as a temporary 
situation to be met by emergency 
measures, But it is now clear to every- 
body that it is an economic maladjust- 
ment as permanent as any in the na- 
tion, and certainly the most important. 
For this reason, it is foolish to suppose 
that economies alone will end it. 


A more realistic view is that con- 
tained in the Byrnes committee report 
to the Senate. This properly describes 
relief as a permanent problem to be 
handled through a permanent organi- 
zation, and it suggests that the organi- 
zation be a new government depart- 
ment headed by a new Presidential 
Cabinet officer. While the details of 
such a plan must naturally be refined 
through debate, the basic idea is un- 
questionably sound. 

Figures plainly illustrate the prob- 
lem’s permanency. In 1929, the peak 
year of American prosperity, the “nor- 
mal” number of unemployed was about 
3,000,000. In 1933, the worst vear, the 
jobless total was between 13 and 17 
millions. Since that time, approximate- 
ly 21 billion dollars have been spent 
on relief and recovery, but grave un- 
employment still remains, the jobless 
total being more than 10 million. 


Just before 1937 began, levels of in- 
dustrial production in America were 
actually two points hAigher than in 
1929, and almost as many persons were 
employed as in 1929, but the number 
of jobless was between five and six 
million more than in 1929. This could 
be explained largely by the fact that 
normal population growth had added 
about 1,000,000 a year to the labor 
market while industry was recover- 
ing to 1929 employment figures. 

Statistics of this nature speak for 
themselves, They show beyond con- 
tradiction that American industrial 
production must far exceed former all- 
time highs before jobless totals return 
to their 1929 “normal” of 3,000,- 
000. Moreover, they indicate that na- 





tional income must expand consider- 
ably, that submerged groups must be 
lifted up, that purchasing power must 
be increased to stimulate industry and 
thus create more jobs. 

It is not enough simply to say let 
us economize, let us return relief to 
the cities and states. The problem 
cannot be cut up into local pieces; it 
is essentially national; it must be ap- 
proached realistically through some 
such method as the Byrnes committee 
proposes. Above all, it will not be 
solved without a joint cooperative ef- 
fort by government, business, agricul- 
ture and labor. It will be with us a 
long time; it must be faced sensibly. 


q 
To a Lady, Aged Io! 


OUNTESS Virginie Violette Mela- 

nie D. D. de Laune, born in 
France but a resident of the United 
States for the past 60 years, celebrated 
her 101st birthday last week in New- 
ark, N. J. At 101, the Countess sips 
sherry, smokes cigarettes through a 
long holder and reads the newspapers. 
Yet, sighs the Countess, “I’m tired of 
living. I’ve had all my fun.” 

It seems a shame that such a de- 
lightful lady should now be weary. 
It’s easy to understand, of course, how 
at 101 one misses friends of a bygone 
day and feels uncomfortable in a 
changed era. Still, we wonder how 
anyone, at any age, can grow tired of 
a world where human beings, when 
they are not tormenting each other, 
are infinitely various and charming. 
The charm is in the queer little things 
they do—the things that make people 
people. In such a world, the Coun- 
tess’s boredom can be explained only 
by assuming that she could not have 
been reading the newspapers closely. 
If she had, she would have run across 
such recent items as these and found 
pleasure in them: 

e The story of the two Russian 
singing stars who became annoyed 
at each other during an opera, where- 
upon the basso began singing tenor 
and the tenor began singing bass and 
both were cited by the Soviet for vio- 
lation of the labor code. 

e The story of the appreciative 
stockholder who was so pleased with 
the work of a certain company’s presi- 
dent that he stood up during a stock- 
holders’ meeting and blurted at the 
president: “If I were a woman, I'd 
say you’re wonderful!” 

e The story of the harassed police 
chief of Idaho Falls, Idaho, who was 
forced to issue a stern edict telling 


skiers to stop using tombstones in the 
city cemetery as “obstacles” for sla- 
lom races. 


e The story of the rebellion tha: 
took place at Cambridge, Mass., when 
city officials recently revived a cur- 
few law ordering youngsters to be at 
home by 9:30 each night. The curfew 
wouldn’t work at all. Said one discon- 
solate officer: “Right on the dot of 
9:30 the streets are suddenly filled 
with boys in short pants and little 
girls in pig tails. They scoot around 
the corner and give you the razz- 
berry. Chase ’em in the front door 
and they run out the back.” 


If there were no other things in the 
world to amuse, interest or claim the 
attention of mortals, contemplation of 
the race’s engaging side would be 
more than sufficient to fill the days 
with delight. Why, Countess, 101 
years is no time at all to devote to the 
fascinating story of man. A little more 
attention to it, and you'll find yourself 
102 before you’ve had time to breathe 
another sigh. 


€ 


At Long Last 


OINING the buggy whip, whale- 

bone stays and the bundling board, 
something has left American life, nev- 
er to return. Possibly our latest loss 
will make this a better country, for 
we have exchanged uncertainty for 
certainty, the furrowed brow and the 
chewed lip for relaxed features. The 
loss might have been far worse. 


It has been an arduous time, these 
past few years. The subject was a 
staple of dinner table conversation, an 
introductory topic for strangers, a 
buzz of speculation hanging over all of 
us. It crept into political circles, the 
schoolrooms, the meeting places of 
great corporations; it was discussed on 
editorial pages and it divided happy 
homes into warring camps. 

Not Coueism, or Fletcherism, or 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas.” Not 
bloodless surgery, or crossword puz- 
zles, or “The Music Goes "Round and 
*"Round.” Not mah jong, or any of 
the other phenomena that have swept 
over the American scene and then 
swept off again. Not any of these 
things can claim to have been a more 
engrossing subject. 

And row let America take up its 
work where the work was left off. 
Let the minister return to his pulpit, 
the doctor to his bedside mission, the 
businessman to his desk, the farmer 
to his fields, the policeman to his beat, 
the housewife to her kitchen, the child 
to his toys. The search is over, the 
task is ended, the mystery solved, the 
problem dropped—the girl who will 
play Scarlett O’Hara has been chosen. 


Perhaps. 


~° Pathfinder 
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PRESENTING 
Frank Murphy 


As the new Attorney General of the 
lL nited States, 45-year-old Frank Mur- 
phy may become a sort of New Deal 
Sir Galahad, with a better life for the 
underdog as his Holy Grail. 

rhe red-haired, bushy-browed for- 

er governor of Michigan has a back- 
ground that equips him rather well 
for such a role. An idealist, a devout 
Roman Catholic, he has led a life 
definitely inclined toward the ascetic. 
Moreover, on the theory that a public 
servant owes it to the people to keep 
in good health, he trains conscientious- 

, and neither drinks nor smokes. 

Born April 23, 1893, at Beach Har- 
bor, Mich., the second of an Irish law- 
ver’s four children, Murphy fashioned 
his design for living largely under the 

ifluence of his mother, who wanted 
him to be a priest. Instead of donning 
clerical robes, however, he chose what 
he calls a career of “social priesthood,” 
or public service. Entering the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, he maintained his 
habits. of abstinence, distinguished 
iimself as an orator, and played fierce 
but somewhat ineffective football. 
Usually mild-mannered and kindly, he 

nce thrashed a bully for taunting him 
ubout being a namby-pamby. 

As a foundation for public service, 
Murphy studied law. During the sum- 
mers, he would work in a Beach Har- 
bor starch factory, an experience 
which convinced him that workers 
could attain security only through la- 
bor unions. Filled with the belief that 
laboring man had a natural right to the 
sood things of life, he had shaped his 
deas pretty well by the time he won 
his law degree in 1914, 

The war temporarily upset the 
oung lawyer’s plans. After serving 
is a captain in France and Germany, 
1e went to London and Dublin to con- 
tinue his law studies. In Ireland, he 
nade friends among members of the 
Sinn Fein, probably because his great- 
grandfather had been hanged by the 
British. For a time, he was shadowed 
by the hated Black-and-Tans from 
England, but his non-school activities 
were found to include nothing more 
sinister than kissing the Blarney 
Stone on two different occasions. 

Returning to Detroit, Murphy was 
ippointed an assistant U. S. district 
ittorney and immediately distinguish- 
ed himself by sending two army offi- 
‘ers and a civilian to prison in a $33,- 
(00,000 war graft case. Thereafter, he 
1ever lost a prosecution. In 1923, he 
vas elected judge of the Detroit re- 
order’s court and instituted “sentenc- 
ng boards” composed of himself, a 
sychiatrist and a sociologist. In 1930, 
1e had impressed Detroit strongly 
nough to be elected mayor. Faced 
vith an acute unemployment problem, 
ie pioneered for Federal work relief 
s opposed to the dole. Today many 
all him the “father” of WPA. 

In 1933, after Murphy had campaign- 








International 


Murphy’s Career Is “Social Priesthood” 
ed for Roosevelt, the President sent 
him to the Philippines as Governor- 
General. When the islands attained 
commonwealth status, a change he 
helped bring about, he became High 
Commissioner. Although he was hap- 
py there and widely regarded as an 
able administrator, he returned to the 
United States at the President’s re- 
quest to help carry Michigan for the 
New Deal. 

Murphy took office as governor in 
the midst of a crisis. C. I. O. auto 
workers had staged “sit-downs” in 
many plants, and groups in all parts 
of the country were demanding that 
the strikers be forced out at the point 
of National Guard guns. More famil- 
iar with the situation than outsiders, 
Murphy was certain that such action 
would mean bloodshed, and so he held 
off on a court ruling ordering that the 
workers be ejected. He did this to 
permit continuation of union-company 
negotiations; an agreement was reach- 
ed, no lives were lost and the work- 
ers went back to work. Last Novem- 
ber, however, Republicans made an 
issue of Murphy’s conduct, charging 
him with disregard for property rights, 
and he was defeated for re-election. 

Last week, Murphy was enjoying a 
complete personal vindication. Just 
before the Senate confirmed him in 
his new post, a Senate committee 
heard him explain his stand during 
the “sit-downs.” As a result, he won 
wide praise, it being almost univer- 
sally agreed that he had followed the 
wisest course. As his testimony made 
clear, he was thoroughly opposed to 
the “sit-down” principle and would 
have applied the court order if the 
fina] strike negotiations had failed. 

In Washington, his labor views hav- 
ing been thus vindicated, idealistic 
Frank Murphy may be expected to 
pursue his objectives in an atmosphere 
of confidence. Socially, never having 
married, he will live as a bachelor in 
a friendly world. Politically, he will 
be something of a question mark, Al- 
though he fights shy of such talk, there 
are those who say he may be the New 
Deal’s candidate for President in 1940. 


COUGHS 


DUE TO 


COLDS 


To quickly relieve distress—rub sootn- 
ing, warming Musterole on your chest, 
throat and back. 

Musterole is NOT “just a salve.” It’s 
a “‘counter-irritant’’ containing good 
old-fashioned remedies for distress of 
colds—oil of mustard, menthol, camphor 
and other helpful ingredients, 

That’s why it gets such fine results— 
better than the old-fashioned mustard 
plaster. Musterole penetrates the surface 
skin, stimulates, warms and soothes and 
quickly helps to relieve local congestion 
and pain. Used by millions for 30 years. 


Recommended by many doctors and 
nurses, In 8 strengths: Regular, Chil- 
dren’s (Mild) and Extra Strong. 40¢. 
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OLD BOOKS 
_ WANTED 


We pay big cash aparece fos for thousands of different titles. 
We bought over 7 books in past twenty-one monthe, 
and have paid as high | as $500.00 for a single book. For ex- 
ample, we will pay you cash for the following books as 
described in our price list: 


Pligrion’s Progress.............. $4,000.00 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer........ 200.00 

Old Swimmin’ Hole............... 75.00 
ees OED. ++ - BT FP .. 100.00 
Treasure tsiand.. . 0.00 
Ns 5 ccccwscccccwvsse ce 35.00 
Venus andAdonis............... 5,000.00 

| Snow-Bound.. IM 
Uncle Tom's Cabin............... 50.00 
Leeves a .. 250.00 
Ben Hur........... Ne . 25.00 

Last of the Mohicans........ . 50.00 
Moby Dick..... . 100.00 
wd, os cwwos 66 09 nbe 25.00 
McGuffey Primer........... 100.00 
Tamertane & Other Poems....... 5,000.00 


These are but a few of the many thousands of books we 
want. ag T SEND BOOKS until you have checked 
our latest list — full information. Don't delay—a 
single old sc story book, Bible, poetry, history, 
travel, alman: Partie Ts, letters, au ee etc., 
may bring you $ $100, $500 or even $5, 

for certain Boceer s eeeotinnae NOW. Send Woceleke 

American Book Mart, 140 S. Dearborn St., Dept.2204, 

Chieago, and we will send you latest list of old books we 
| want to buy and cash prices we will pay. 











| We don’t say you'll do the Highland Fling, 
BU T—if you're logy and pepless due to consti- 
pation, switch to FEEN-A-MINT, the delicious 
chewing gum way to relief. See how quickly and 
easily it puts the sunshine back into life! You 
| get all FEEN-A-MINT’s famous benefits simply 
| by chewing. No wonder folks say: “‘It seems like 
| magic!” Millions use FEEN-A-MINT — try it. 


-FEEN-A-MINT sss.cross 
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AMAZING OFFER 


Pelumiaa 
UALUE FO 


Just to get acquainted with new customers will send 
4-10¢ pktfancy Petunias. including New Te ~_ 
flee ior only 4 names flower lovers— Will ine 
beautiful epring flowering bulbs & 100 Ruffled ce 
boli for = to cover packing & postage. For revura 
ma hi this ad, enables you to receive "PRE: 
ius oO OFFER 2 besotiful Everblooming an | 


New Carden Book -<-Sypely bint Se cat 
PIKE-Seedsman, 
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Men—Women’ / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


Dept. H172, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Rush without charge (1) 32- 
page book with list of U. 8. Gov- 


Get ready / 
Immediately & 


Many 1939 & ernment Jobs. (2) Tell me how 
ee to qualify for one. 

expected 

Mail eet ¢ BED... vane obo din cedet ce0Eee teccckes 
today sure 


/ Address 


Will You Sleep 
or Coug h Tonig ht 












TEA € COFFEE ROUTES PAYING 


National company needs more ,V®? TO 
men at once to make regular 
calls on leca! routes. 
No experience needed. 
Gosuste, on our = (N AWEER 










Ras! 
fee FREE facts. 
9334 Monmouth Ave.. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


LONE STAR quit 


ipastrated circular and color oo am 
of our reney ce -to-size percale 
inbeautifu Sipe FREE 


Ee. J. MILLS, 





free. Send your name and 
address — No obligation! 


Co., 





Bee Ne iark Stree 












Let us tell you abou this exelaaive new item for 
direct oan ~slide fastener and trim combined. 
Affords pleasant, profitable employment for part 
or whole time—for men and women of good 
character who would like to earn extra money. Write for 
full information. 


JOY FASTENER CO., 88 Liberty Street, Frankiin, Pa. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nursery men, Fruit Growers £ 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co, 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 
















& Wilt-Resistant! Yellow, Crimson, 

AN 4m Blue, White, Pink—a l0c pkt. seeds 
% it FS OFS of each, all 5 for 10c! nd dime 
y today. Maule’s Seed ‘Book Sree. 


a WM. HENRY MAULE. 703 Maule ile Bidg.. Phila.. Pa 


I Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 8s. 
Rice, Inc., 89 Main St., Adams, N., Y. You will 
receive absolutely free and no obligation, 
Treatise with full particulars of this amazing 
Method for Reducible Rupture Control that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom to 
thousands who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how long 
you have had it, or how hard to hold, no 
matter how many kinds of trusses you have 
worn, let nothing prevent your getting the fuli 
15 Days’ Trial that this Free Offer opens to 
you. Whether you are tall and thin, short and 
stout, man or woman, old or young, with rup- 
ture single or double, large or small, this 
modernized Appliance should so control the 
ruptured parts that you may be as free to 
work in comfort and continual security, at 
practically any occupation, as though yeu hai 
never been ruptured. Thousands have al- 
ready reported sueh result. 

You should test this Method in your own 
home without a day’s delay. FREE TREAT- 
ISE TELLS HOW. Send for it today to W. S. 
Rice, Inc., 89 Main St.,.Adams, N. Y. 










Phila., Pa, 














PASTIME, SMILES 


Checker Variation 


Here is a good game many people 
enjoy playing when they tire of regu- 
lar checkers. There are two players, 
the same as in ordinary checkers, but 
each player has only four “men.” In 
turn, they lay a checker on the board 
in the blocks being used until each has 
four checkers on the board. Then the 
players move the same as in regular 
checkers, but they cannot jump, They 
continue to move until one player gets 
all four of his checkers in a straight 
row. The one accomplishing this first 
wins the game. 

Tip: In both placing and moving his 
four checkers, each player, must strive 
to stop his opponent from getting his 
men in a straight line, while at the 
same time trying to work his own 
men into such a line, 








Brain Teaser 


In this week’s problem, contributed 
by H. G. Kemske, of La Crosse, Wis., 
three little boys still have some of 
their Christmas marbles left. They 
want to divide them equally, but are 
too young to add or divide accurately. 
However, they all know how to count 
accurately, so this is how they decide 
to divide the marbles by counting: 
James, having the most marbles, gives 
Dick and Tom as many as each of them 
have. Then Dick gives James and Tom 
as many as they then have. Finally, 
Tom gives James and Dick as many 
as they then have. This gives each of 
them the same number of marbles. If 
together the boys have more than 50 
but less than 90 marbles, how many 
did each boy have before the count- 
ing started? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—A had 80 
cents before breakfast that morning. 


——@o“ro 


Smiles 
Dean—Where’s your roommate? 
Soph—Well, if the ice was as thick 
as he thought it was, he’s skating. But 
if it was as thin as I thought it was, 
he’s swimming. 


Noowedd—Darling, did you make 
these biscuits with your own little 
hands? 

Mrs. 
Why? 

Noowedd—Oh, I just wondered who 
lifted them out of the oven for you. 


Noowedd—Of course, dear. 


Charlie—How did Joe manage to 
reform that nagging wife of his? 

Ray—He bribed -the beauty parlor 
operator to tell her that talking 
caused wrinkles. 


Cutting—Did you hear about Jim 
being two-thirds married to Mabel? 

Nutting—No, how’s that? 

Cutting—VW ell, Jim’s willing and so 
is the preacher. 























Pathfinder 


HELP STOMACH 
DIGEST FOOD 


Without Laxatives—and You'll Eat 
Everything from Soup to Nuts 


The stomach should digest two pounds of food da 
When you eat heavy, greasy, coarse or rich foods 
when you are nervous, hurried or chew poorly 
stomach often pours out too much fluid. Your f 
doesn’t digest and you have gas, heartburn, nav 
pain or sour stomach. You feel sick and upset all < 

Doctors say never take a laxative for stomach p: 
It is dangerous and foolish. It takes those little b) 
tablets called Bell-ans for Indigestion to make 
excess stomach fluid harmless, relieve distress in 
time and put you back on your feet. Relief is so q: 
it is amazing and one 25c package proves it, 
for Bell-ans for Indigestion. 


REBUILT 


‘ 
WOODSTOCK Buioer 


Winner... Most World's 
School Contests— 


EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-55 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO. 


WANTED 
500 Men at Once! 


REVOLUTIONARY Chemical Sponge has been 
invented that cleans wall paper and painted walls 
like magic. Also cleans window shades, furniture 
rugs, etc. Ends cleaning drudgery. Housewives wild 
about it. Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 
The inventor wants 500 men and women at 
once to help him introduce this strange chemical 
He offers to send samples ON TRIAL t 
the 4 rst person in éach locality who writes him. No 
obs ation. Get details. Be first—send in your name (» 
KRISTEE CO., 844 BAR ST., RON, O 
BOYS © GIRLS 


MEN & WOMEN rei {ole 


- Jost complete the winning sentence in our 1989 Cash Prize ‘Get Ac 
inted’ Contest. Als 
ye other cash "prizes = 
be are given in addi- 
such presents as 


JUNIOR GUITAR 
FREE Dkis, of Garden few eating cots 30 
MONEY. hee ny - toBay. — selete 

. t : ti 
I mail the seeds. rope T TRUST VOU, ‘M Hurry! | 


LAN seeds today so I can show you how to be a winner. 
CASTER County SEED Co, Sta.43 Paradise, Pa. 


WOODSTOCK, ILI. 









USE THIS EASY 
SIMPLE HOME METHOD/ 


If you suffer from hardness of hearing or head noises 
caused by catarrh of the head, you will be glad to 
know how we have improved the hearing of many 
suffering from this condition with our simple home 
treatment. Nothing to wear—no one need know. Send 
today for proof and 30 day trial offer. No obligatior 


THE ELMO COMPANY, Dept. 177, Davenport, lowa 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn 
extra money every day. Address: 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON. D. C 


NEW/ 


L MIDGET 
POCKET RADIO 


Comes Se to use. No 
batteries, or electrical connec 
tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re 
Guaranteed, works immed 
Use seat nat a in bed, office 


(Attractive pr 


VITAMIN 


anti-sterility vitami 
i 00 WHEAT orem $1 
Oil CAPSULES 
PURE—HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
Nature’s richest source of Vitamin E. Rich in lecithir 
High Vitamin E potency. Biologically assayed. Contains a 
the ge eee Vitamin E. Its regular use is said t 
pa oe <<: land mental vigor. 
EC 2 100 Capsules $1.00 at Health Food 
Stores or order direct. Prepaid. Plain wrapper. 


P . ‘* ich. 
ARK & & SMITH, tne. , Charlevoix Bidg.. Detroit, ce] 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you 7? Do you want 
agents? ‘Want 4 ~ tm Want to owork table business at 
home mails? PATHFINI is read by more 
than @ million families. Tell; your story to these ited 
reagers in fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum fourteen 

words. Each initial and reup of fi res, as well as each 
part of the name and address. -wi counted as words. 


ADDRESS nearest advertising a as listed on page two. 







AGENTS WANTED 


BEAUTIFUL BIRD PICTURES handmade with 
Genuine Feathers. Sell on sight: Large profits: 
Free particulars. Samples 10c stamps. Marquez, 
Apartado 1176PRB, Mexico City. 


30TH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 








part or full time. = — so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washi D. C. 
TeeRGLOUY 


OVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
tions answered with advice. Send 10c_ silver, 
birthdate for — as Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Box 911, Chi 


BABY CHICKS —__ 


CUT PRICE CHICKS! Light cockerels low as $2.98 
per 100. Straight breeds proportionally low. Lead- 
ng Breeds. Rare Breeds. Sexed Chicks. Low over- 
vead enables us to sell for less. Catalog Free. 
Zollicker Hatchery, Box 851, Harrisonville, Mo. 


DISCOUNT SALE Sex- guaranteed Purebred or Hybrid 
Chicks—males, pullets, or as hatched, year around. 
Blood Tested, Ne and popular Breeds. Discounts 
1939 orders. Catalog Free. Sunshine Hatcheries, 
Box_1028-A, Corydon, Indiana. 


AS WORLD’S LARGEST HATCHERIES we can save 
you money. Leading breeds. Sexed and straight 
un chicks. Prices start at $5.40 per 100. Catalog 

Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


Rotate it cori ee ae 
END OF WORLD. WHEN? Science, History, Prophe- 
cy’s say. 25¢c. Riverdale Publishing Company, 
Morristown, Tennessee 


COMPOSERS 


WANTED C Original Poems, | Songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
lishers, Ltd., Dept. 6, Toronto, Can. 


SONG “WRITERS— VERSE OR MUSIC. Brilliant op- 
portunity. Write immediately. Vanburen, B87, 
Haven, Kentucky. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


C *ORRESPONDENCE COURSES and educational books, 

slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All sub- 
jects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete details and bargain catalog Free. 
See ee Nelson Company, 3545 Manhattan Build- 
ing, ca 

















me 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WOMEN—MAKE GOOD INCOME full or spare time. 

Take orders famous Janalene ‘‘Dated’’ Dresses, 
Lingerie, Hosiery, Children’s Wear. Get own clothes 
Free. No house-to-house canvassing. Experience un- 
necessary. Outfit furnished. Janalene, Dept. 745, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


IP YOU AGREE TO SHOW YOUR ‘PRIENDS, “T will 
send you actual sample Snag-Proofed Silk Hosiery 








and show you how to earn up to $22 a week. Amer- 
ican Mills, Dept. P-44, Indianapolis. ss 
EARN $18.00 DOZEN Sewing Dresses Home. & Every- 


thing furnished including Cut Materials, ready to 
sew; rimmings, complete instructions. Experience 
unnecessary. Write Quality Dress, Dept. P, Church 
Annex P. O. Box 245, ve 
SELL DRESSES as low as $1.24 to friends. 
ence unnecessary but write fully. Harford, Dept. 
P-28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pear CTION a we ee 
1939 GOVERNMENT JOBS. $105-$175. Prepare now 
at home. Particulars free. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. H13, Rochester, N. Y. 
ne ae MAIL ORDER 
INCREASE YOUR } INCOME. Several 5 profitable propo- 
sitions to select from. Send for details today. No 
obligation. Geo. D. Talbot, Norwood, Mass. 
MEDICAL 
w WHe SUFFER WITH PILES? The Old « Chelsea I Mix- 
ture for the relief of the itching and smarting 
caused by Piles has for years the highest recommenda- 
tion by former sufferers. Money Back Guarantee. 
Send $1.00 to Leo E. Skinner, 11 Grant Street, 
Lynn, Mass. 














NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL on the Installment Plan—Best varieties 

Peach and Apple Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; 
Shrubs 10c; Evergreens 25c. Seeds and Plants. Catalog 
Free. Benton County Nursery, Box 511, Ts, Ark. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘‘Patent Protection’ and ‘““‘When and How 
to Sell an Invention.” Fully explain many interesting 
points to inventors and illustrate important mechanical 
principles. With books we also send ‘Evidence of 
Invention” form. Prompt service, reasonable fees, 
forty-one years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. Ad- 
dress: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 127*A, Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48- -Page Free 
booklet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for. preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
698-B Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 

IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 
guaranteed prints from roll 25c. Ome colored or 
two Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 
Sixteen reprints only 25c. day service. Details 
and Mailers Free on request. American Studios, 200, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing urin ailment frequently resulting. in 
DANGEROUS OPERATION. Dr. P. B. Carleton, M. D. 














has discovered a medicine with specific pee action, 
Pa many from operation. Particulars o B seueess. E. 
A. Carleton, 1430 ae ae Ave., N. W., Washington, D . C. 





Maggie—Ma; Ah’s done got mahself one 
o’ dem new evening gowns cut way down 
in de back— 

Many—Chil’, Ah jest knowed when yo’ 
went out wid all dat money yo’ was gonna 
waste it. 


Miriam—Mabel accepts kisses from 
strange men. 

Eleanor—Well, what other 
would she get them from? 


kind 


Holowynge—Is your married life a 
happy one? 

Cryeng—Yes, I married the woman 
of my dreams. She is as beautiful to 
me as the day I met her. Her hands 
are always white and soft. Her hair 
is never untidy, and her dresses are 
always the latest. 

Holowynge—So you don’t regret it? 

Cryeng—No, but I’m getting pretty 
tired of eating in restaurants. 








AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Colors. 

Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly penutiful. Natural Color 
Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100, $1.00. Rolls ~ developed, 16 
sparkling Lifetone prints, 2 studio enlargements— 


25c. Lifetone Studios, B-360, Des Moines, Iowa. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements and eight lifetime prints, 25c. Reprints 
3c. May’s Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 

Salem, Wis. i 2 

ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
colored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 

Illinois. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 
Enlargement coupon. 

land, io. 

16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 
Ogden, Utah. 








2 prints “each negative ” 25¢. 
Willards, Box 3535-T, Cleve- 





16 reprints 25¢; ‘Rex Photo. 


POULTRY 


INCREASE POULTRY PROFITS—Free Book, ‘‘How 

to Raise Poultry for Profit,”’ explains a of 
Harry M. Lamon, famous poultry authority. Tells 
about home study course of National Poultry Insti- 
tute. Endorsed by Colleges and — gg! poultrymen. 
Write today for free book. National Poultry Insti- 
tute, Dept. 534-A, Adams Center, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


JUST OUT! Every worker buys. 100 sales daily easy 
Sells 35c. Tremendous profit. Take orders. We deliver. 


Sample free. Manager, F-435 North Clark, Chicago. 
SCHOOLS 


BE A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 
week. Learn at home in spare time. Radio's growth 
making many good full time and spare time jobs. 
Write for Pree 64-page Book. National Radio Insti- 
tute, Dept. 9AL3. Washington, D. C. 


SEED & NURSERY 


JUST OUT! America’s Most Beautiful Nursery and 
Seed Book. Free! Beautiful new flowers in spark- 
ling natural colors. New Fruits. New Shrubs. Guar- 
anteed-te-grow seeds. First quality stock. Low prices. 
America’s Largest Direct-to-you nurserie’. Inter- 
State Nurseries, 55 E. Street. Hamburg, Iowa. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. § 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 


SONGWRITERS 


SONGWRITERS WANTED. Write for free book. 50-50 
plan. Song Bureau, Dept. 17, Salem, Indiana. 























COUGHS! 


Get After That Cough 
Today with PERTUSSIN 


When you catch cold and your throat feels dry 
or clogged, the secretions from countless tiny 
glands in your throat and windpipe often turn 
into sticky, irritating phlegm. This makes 
you cough. 


Pertussin stimulates these glands to pour 
out their natural moisture so that the annoying 
phlegm is loosened and easily raised. Quickly 
your throat is soothed, your cough relieved! 

Your cough may be a warning signal! Why 
neglect it? Do as millions have done! Use 
Pertussin, a safe and pleasant herbal syrup for 
children and grownups. Many physicians have 
prescribed Pertussin for over 30 years. It's 
safe and acts quickly. Sold at all druggists. 


PERTUSSIN 


The “Moist-Throat” Methed of Cough Relief 


CiRM-FIT Dental Plates 
AS. LOW A: AS $6.75 $6.75 


Should fit perfectly. Workman- 
ship and material Guaranteed. 
Teeth made from your personal impression, 
look beautiful. Wear plates 6Odayeit not de- 
lighted with fit and your improved appearance 

trial costs nothing. plone Bock eeerer ard Yor PRE 


SEND NO MONEY f.os Bos‘ 


ages Pecan seat Rereateeet 
GRIGSBY DENTAL LA LAB., INC. 




















pays | remus’ 
Dept. 171, 6217 S.HALSTED ST.CHICAGO, ILL. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train you to bos an ogpest Auto-Diesel 
1 





cost to you is 


Mechanic and oe you eet a goed see Sine Doom 
Nashv or free catalog 


reasonable. We pay your fare 


write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL. Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 





EARN EXTRA MONEY @24omnz 


s You Can Increase Your Income 
quickly and easily at home. Wentworth 
supplies you with work and furnishes all 
materials. Write today for FREE 
BOOKLET. 


Wentworth PioterialCo. ‘Ltd.DEPT .290,Hamilton, Ont. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 


MAKE MONEY. Thousands ag for 
Laboratory Research. We supply breed- 
ers and buy the youn pews o oe for 
FREE illustrated book. y 
Corp.. Dept.H-7. 2436 W. York +m a phite. ‘ 


Oo) DH Cie 8 510) 58-38 > 


Easy to use Viscose Method heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for TRIAL. 
Describe your trouble and get FREE BOOK. 


P. F. VISCOSE METHOD COMPANY 


140 WN. Dearborn Street. Chicago, Ilinots 


PSORIASIS isiit. 


DISEASE 


the symptoms are inflammation and reddish, a flat “y-" 
covered with silvery scales or crusts. Sen 
Dermatin No. 1 & 2, and see why thousands nave” about etl 


VALLEY LABORATORIES, Spring Valley, N, Y., Dept. 232 

























“DUE TO CALCIUM DEPOSITS” 
Doctors report odin breaks down calcium and 
covers. No results—No pay. NELGUR 
CO., inc., 2201 N. inc., 2201 N. 8..C. Bidg., | CLEVELAND, ono 
DR. ELDREDGE’S Now 
APPROVED C 
Stops short that cruel itching, bleeding, soreness 
many forms of piles. Don’t suffer need ly! a= 
MELROSE ELDREDGE 9 MELROSE, MASS. 
Why suffer with that roptare? Learn 
about my truss invention for reducible Worries! 
rupture. Automatic air cushion assists 
thousands of men, -wenen and children. Hochnestousseeeas 
or hard pads. No salves or plasters nt on trial 
Never cclate stores. Write tobay 


pain. Write now for FREE BOOKLET “‘An Amsozin 
PILES pectai'jeny 30° 
ant, untold relief for S dollar bill. 

STOP Your Rupture 
Nature to close the opening—has relieved 

it. Beware of imitatiors. 


for confidential information free in plain envelope. 
Brooks Company, 519-F, State St., Marshall, Michigan 











ATHFINDER since 1894—the year it was established—has_ served 
the American public as an institution, not as a soundigg board for 
individual writing personalities. 


PATHFINDER since 1894 has been the product of pooled minds 
and pooled efforts, all aimed at reporting, correlating and interpreting 
the march of events in an impartial manner. 


PATHFINDER since 1894 has sought to be honest, fair and accu- 
rate, giving special stress in these days to what it regards as the essential 
objective of any magazine claiming to be a news review. 


That objective—never fully realized because truth itself is perhaps 
never fully realized—is this: To apply the scientific method to the 
serious business of telling the story of the world. 


This means that PATHFINDER each week diligently seeks truth 
in the news just as a scientist diligently seeks truth in his laboratory. 
This means, in short, that PATHFINDER doubts everything until a 
process of careful investigation and proper evaluation establishes the 


1 RS RS VE RY 


facts. This attitude—the scientific—is the attitude of the people 


who edit PATHFINDER. 


ee rr 


HO are the people who edit PATHFINDER? 

PATHFINDER has an editor and a board 
of associate editors. These are the individ- 
uals who pool their minds and their efforts to 
serve PATHFINDER’s more than a million sub- 
scribers. Their names do not appear on the 
articles they write because actually no article 
in PATHFINDER is completely the work of a 
single. individual. PATHFINDER’s editorial 
content is the impersonal expression of a maga- 
zine functioning as an institution. 


Yet PATHFINDER’s editors are persons—and 
very interesting persons, too. Though all are 
thorough-going Americans—some from the 
farms and some from the cities—their back- 
ground is cosmopolitan, even in respect to birth. 
One, for example, was born in faraway India; 
another in the Philippines; another in Ireland. 
And one was born right on Broadway, only a 
stone’s throw from where the White Lights 
blazed in “‘Diamond Jim’”’ Brady’s day. 


PATHFINDER editors come from universi- 
ties in the north, the south, the east, the west— 
Amherst, Ohio Wesleyan, Fordham, West Vir- 
ginia, Princeton, Columbia. All of them, in 
one way or another, have distinguished them- 
selves in journalism. As an academic honor, 
two of them were sent abroad for a year as 


Pulitzer Traveling Scholars; virtually all of 
them served their apprenticeship on newspapers 
—as reporters, copy editors, critics, radio news- 
casters, editorial writers and executive editors. 


PATHFINDER editors do not sit glued to 
their desks or limit their outside activities to 
browsing around Washington, news center 
though it is. Last summer, for instance, one 
editor traveled 20,000 miles to tour America 
from coast to coast and to look into Mexico: 
another spent the summer in the Scandinavian 
countries, Germany, France, Czechoslovakia, 
returning from the latter to write about it just 
as the Great Crisis broke. 


PATHFINDER editors believe completely in 
democracy. More than that, they believe with 
Henri Bergson that “to exist is to change, to 
change is to mature, to mature is to go on 
evolving one’s self endlessly.”” That is why 
PATHFINDER, while honoring the past, does 
not look backward like Lot’s wife. Instead, 
it looks forward to progress both in itself 
and in democracy. It is for this reason that 
PATHFINDER acts as an important demo- 
cratic voice addressing itself each week to more 
than 1,000,000 important Americans. It is for 
this reason, too, that PATHFINDER and the 
people who edit it think they can do no better 
thing than serve truth, 


ee 


IHE Pathfinder Publishing Company, both as a company and as an institution, 
hopes this statement answers a question often asked by readers: “Who edits 
PATHFINDER?” We are proud of our editorial department; we know it is 
perpetuating the idealism upon which this magazine was founded 45 years ago. 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING COMPANY 





